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This is the Pre-flight 
Training Kit-set, consisting 
of 24 Jam Handy slidefilms in an 

attractive carrying case, indexed for in- 
stant use. Price complete $65, F.O.B. Detroit. 


This is a Jam Handy slidefilm 
actual size, 35 millimeter. 


---to Help Air-Condition Young America 


Here is a teaching tool that is ready now to help you universities, non-college groups, air training schools 
air-condition your school program. Your school will and in our armed forces. Names of the users nearest 
find it an invaluable aid in your pre-flight aeronautics you and a complete list of subjects covered will be 
course. This series of Jam Handy slidefilms is now sent upon request. 


being used in schools in every state in the Union. 












Pictures Stimulate Discussion 


Each of the 24 slidefilms in the Pilot Training Kit-set 
deals with a different phase of aeronautics, including 
aerodynamics, meteorology and avigation. The 
1,742 captioned pictures— photographs, charts, draw- 
ings, cross-sectional views and diagrams—are pre- 
sented in planned sequence to assist the teacher in ex- 
plaining what he means as he goes along. 
They help the instructor impart abstract and 
technical information easily, quickly and 
clearly. They stimulate and guide class dis- 
cussion. The pictures talk to the eye. Teacher 
and students can talk about what they see 
and talk while they look. 





Lighted pictures are shown ona screen with a film strip pro- 


Proved by Nationwide Use This is a film ee eee Se ee ee 
Over one-third of all the C. A. A. Civilian + elgg eden eb chudentp nite ste ania — 
, 7 . - . : Anyone whe number of students an e size of the classroom. 
Pilot Training Program franchised units are can sharpen a The student's attention is focused. Everyone in the class 
using these films regularly. They are in suc- pencil can op- can see exactly what the instructor means. Any of the 
ns z erate it. 1,742 lighted pictures can be held on the screen as long 
cessful use in high schools, colleges, and as required. 


See an authorized visual education dealer for a preview 


he SAM HANDY Oncenization 


Educational Sound Pictures ° Slidefilms ° Vocational Training ° Visual Aids 
* NewYork * Washington, D. C. * Detroit * Dayton * Chicago * Hollywood 


1775 Broadway Transportation Building 2900 East Grand Boulevard Talbott Building 230 N. Michigan Boulevard 7046 Hollywood Boulevard 
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Now 
More THAN EVER 


Victor urges—Conserve sound motion pic- 
ture projectors. Increased use of soun 
films for all teaching and training purposes 
demands constant, uninterrupted service. 
Good care and regular checkup should be 
made. Victor's nation-wide, trained organ- 
ization is at your service. 
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A Program tor War Film Use 


A concrete and soundly practical program where- 
by the school field can serve the war effort by 
promoting the maximum use of available films. 


PAUL C. REED 
Head, Educational Division 
Bureau of Motion Pictures 
Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C. 


the Motion Picture Bureau, new motion pictures are 
being released. These are pictures about the war 
and the war effort. They are the facts about the war 
effort. They reflect the basic “truth” policy of OWI 
which, as stated in Elmer Davis’ words, is that “We 
stick to the truth, for we believe the truth is on our 
side.” 

Motion pictures that tell the truth about the status 
and progress of our war effort are being produced and 
released specifically for the non-theatrical audience. 
What are the facts of our war production? What 
are our raw materials problem? BoMBER, TANKs, and 
LAKE CARRIER are the titles of pictures already re- 
leased to answer such questions. 

New motion pictures about production goals, about 
what science is doing in industry, and about our vast 
power resources are “in the works.” What are citi- 
zen groups doing to help the war effort? DEMocRAc) 
IN AcTION is a picture telling how the farmers are 
dealing with their war time food production problems. 
CoL_Leces Ar War, soon to be made available, tells 








what serious minded college groups are doing as they 
readjust their programs to an all-out war effort 
What can every citizen do to help?) SAFEGUARDING 
Mivirary INFORMATION, produced by the Signal Corps 
is a picture which dramatically tells one thing that 


every citizen can do. Pictures are in the making 


which emphasize every citizen’s contribution to the 





OEM Defense Photo 
Mass assembly lines in the Chrysler tank arsenal. 


// Hie democracies have a good story to tell and 
they ought to tell it. OWT is telling it, 
and will tell it in increasing volume...” This 


was in part the answer of Elincr Davis, director of 
the Office of War Information, to a question put to 
him by a newspaper interviewer about OW I plans. 
The Bureau of Motion Pictures of the Office of 
War Information is using the potent motion picture 
medium as it has never been used before to aid in 
telling the good story about the democracies. The im- 
portance of the non-theatrical audience—the audience 
to be reached by the sixteen millimeter motion picture 
-has been recognized by the Government. A com- 
prehensive plan for the production, distribution, and 
utilization of 16mm informational war films, not only 
has been outlined, but has been put into operation. 
Each month, through the Educational Division of Still from the OEM film, “Lake Carrier.” 
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conservation, salvage, nutrition, price control, and tion objectives will have most meaning for junior and 

manpower programs. These are the home-front pi senior high school students. Auditorium programs 

tures. and specially planned extra-school meetings, in which 
This is a fighting war and a united war effort war films provide the basic information for forum 

There will be pictures of our armed forces; thei discussions or later discussions in classrooms, is an 

enlistment appeals, their training accomplishments ideal way to use these films. 

and their success in combat. There will continue to 


be pictures released about our allies. The Britisl 

produced TARGET For TONIGHT is one of the most 
authentic and stirring pictures of air force operation 
to come out of the war. The United China Reliet 
picture, WESTERN FRONT, emphasizes with the drama 
of reality the role that China continues to play 
in our war against Japan. The Bureau of Motior 
f the OWT is telling the facts about the 


Pictures ¢ 
1 yee ee — It h: k: ro ee ae oe 
democracies at wat laS Planned and 1s executing 
a program which will aid in developit intelligent 
and informed understanding of the war effort and 


what every American can do to help 


Significant motion pictures are not only being pre 
duced-—they are being distributed through existi 
lomm channels. <A large quantity of duplicate print 
iS being made available and these ire being placed 


with commercial film rental agencies, university and 
other educational film lending libraries, city visua 
ier established outlets. The Mo 


tion Picture Bureau will place the films with agencies 


departments, and ot! 


already actively serving users of non-theatrical films 


so that pictures can be obtained through usual sources ¥ | aa c ij pile: 
Distributors selected to carry on this essential job 4 Lie ssmiil 
: « — ‘ { a 
have been enthusiastic and energetically cooperative J + Una ae 
They are keeping film users informed of latest  r¢ WF is eee 


leases; they are speeding up their service; and they 
are seeking maximum use from every print made 
available. 

How can schools make best use of official war films 
\re these “classroom films’? No, they are not class 
room films Although some subjects may correlat 
well with classroom instruction, their most important 
use will not be through curricular correlation. Govern 
ment war films will have greatest school value in 


secondary schools. Film content and war informa 





; OEM Defense Photo 
Joining wing and nose to a Martin Army Bomber. 


Those who are responsible for planning film use 
in schools therefore, have a particularly important job 
to do here. Just showing any three or four films on 
a program will not provide for maximum values. 
Careful selection should be made of films from many 
sources related to some specific problem or area of 
interest for each film program. Government films 
need not be used alone to make a program. War in- 
formation meetings could be a regular part of every 
high school’s activity. Why not a weekly or bi-weekly 
forum discussion on ““What Can We Do To Help Win 
he War?” or “What Are We Fighting For?” or “The 
Nature Of Modern Warfare.” Motion pictures would 
provide an authentic and interesting background for 
such a series of meetings. 





Important as it is, the in-school use of non-theatrical 


R.A.F. pilots appearing in “Target for Tonight.” (Concluded on tage 255) 
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The Educational Screen 


Visual Education Serves a City 





In Wartime 


ORLD War II opened the curtain on the edu- 

cational film to the national audience.  Unti! 

the outbreak of hostilities in Europe, American 
visual education had largely been confined to the class- 
room and the sales meeting. Today, visual education 
is playing a vitally important part in our war effort 
in instructing, informing, and fortifying the morale of 
our people. The War alone did not bring this about, 
however. Visual education was standing in the w ngs. 
more than ready. The national emergency found this 
able performer had so perfected itself since the last 
War that it could carry these large responsibilities. 

The medium was ready for the great tasks to be 
imposed by the new War. What the War brought about 
were certain conditions which demanded the use of 
visual education. 

1. The new type of warfare introduced by Hitler 
total war—required that the enormous masses of citi- 
zenry be quickly acquainted with methods of defending 
themselves. No medium but films could so effectively, 
so rapidly, and so economically acquaint our people 
with these methods. Thus the current production of 
OCD films. 

2. The armed forces and war workers similarly had 
to be quickly trained in the technical science of warfare 
and production. Thus the huge film programs of the 
armed forces, and the U. S. Office of Education series. 

3. Our people had to adapt themselves to new philo- 
sophies of life. Films illustrate these new philosophies, 
and help harden our will in the morale type of picture. 


*Presented before the 1942 Visual Education Conference, 
Claremont College, California. 


Women on the battle- 
front of science — 
experimentalists in 
the world’s largest 
research center, 
Beltsville, Md. 


(Scene from “Wo- 

men in Defense”, 

OEM motion pic- 
ture.) 


The functioning of educational films 
in the present emergency portends 
a greater future for visual education. 


JULIAN LESSER. Chairman 


Los Angeles Defense Council Film Bureau 


Thus the OEM program (“Women in Defense,” 
“Bomber,” etc. ). 

4. Away from our shores, our allies and potential 
allies must gain a true picture of our sincerity, our 
power, and our determination to win. Hence the film 
f Inter-American Affairs. 


activity of the Coordinator « 
National Coverage by OCD Films 


Of all war films, the Office of Civilian Defense 
subjects will reach the largest audience in the U.S., 
probably all but the infants, the aged, and the infirm, 
The program contemplated will cover first the entire 
OCD voluntary corps, or 8,000,000) workers, as 
stated by Lt. Col. Walter O. Burn, fermer Chief 
of Training. The voluntary corps, 1f they follow 
the standards set by certain local workers, will 
y neighborhood 


cover the country neighborhood by 

In one week, Mr. Gledhill, a Community Air Raid 
Warden for Hollywood, reached 7,000 people, three 
fourths of his district, with continuous showings of 
training films at the Chamber of Commerce Bldg. The 
plan was executed by the 814 defense volunteers of 
the district. Would it be out of order to assume that a 
considerable proportion of the students and teachers 
of the country will see OCD films in their classrooms ? 
(Others among you can supply a more detailed answer 
than I). The vast theatre audience of the country 
will receive OCD films in a program that is already 
under way. Over 13.000 theatres have pledged their 
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screens to the War Activities Committee of the Motior 
Picture Industry for the “dating” of war films 
According to Dr. ( rallup, 32.000.000 of out pe ypl 


seldom attend theatres. A large segment of them will 


be reached by OCD films under a “public availability” 
service, such as supplied by the Los Angeles Defenss 
Council Film 


community organizations have the privilege of borrow 


Bureau. Under this plat 


facilities for their meetings 


ing films and projection 
Now Mr. 32,000,000 may not be a movie fan, but he ts 


usually a member of some kind of organization. I 
this highly complex modern society, everybody belongs 
to something. If he is not a Mason, he is an Elk; 1f 


neither, he has a grange card, a union card- or she has 


her reading club or service group. Both men and womet 
have their company associations, and of course, thet 
churches. The program chairmen of these varie 
are constantly on the alert for material to present 


meetings, particularly in wartime. Be assured that 


IS gaining wide usag 


Los \ngel S, this SETVICE 


Visual Education For Civilian Defense 


In Los Angeles 


Let me now describe in some detail the Civiliat 


Defense use of the educational screen in os Angeles 
On December 8, 1941, Visual Education was a highly 
unportant guest at the ¢ ivilian Defense pat On the 
one hand were the public and volunteer ers Clamor 
ing for authentic information and_ practi aint 

methods on what to de, and how ! On the 


other hand was visual education, able to answer mos 
of the questions, and ready with a score ilms t 
answer them immediately But the loca f these 


films was a mystery only an expert could solve, and 


the means to project them was an even greater mystery 


In short. there was the universal demand _ for 


education, and there was a supply of films, projectors 


) ae +] ; 
But HWalson betwee ( WO 


and operat TS. 


non-existent, and over all lay the proble feasible 
financing. 
To face these problems and supply the answers, the 


Defense Council of the City of Los Angeles authorized 


the creation of a “Film Bureau,” 
and Public Relations Committee. The Film Bureau is 
devoted exclusively to the educational 
The financing problem was quickly settle \n 
Vitation to leading business men and executives in Lé 
overflow meeting at which filn 


1 
| 
I 


Angeles resulted in at 

were shown and the plan presented. I[nthusiastic a 
proval followed, the financing was underwritten by 1 
business group and the Film Bureau was able to cot 
form to Defense Council policy of not handling at 
money. 

The Film Bureau first proceeded to cor 

list we could lay our hands on. We found scores of 
valuable films available, ; 
office to the British Munistry ot [Information 11 New 


York City. Of all. these were selected for 


service in Los Angeles: FIGHTING THE F Bom 
LONDON TRI RAIDS, SAFEGUARDIN \LILITAR 
INFORMATION, WAR AND QOrperR. Stop Tuat Fir 
WoMEN IN DEFENSE—and the entire OEM 


2/95 sound proj Cl 


t 


There were roughh 


ponderant 


round 


tessional vol 
- 


course to train 


demand and supply. That 1s, 


request, 


ud and cooperation Of 
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Courtesy Bell & Howell Co. 
From the British film, “London Fire Raids.” 


area divided into three main groups: the pre- 


group owned by the Public School system, 


\ngeles 


] 


large group in the hands of commercial firms and 
utions, and a group scattered among private in- 


=i bod . 
vidual Owners Che use of school projectors Was 
facilitated by the fact that most Civilian Defense meet- 
ngs are held in school auditoriums, by design of the 


| fat] ers of ( )¢ 1). 


Ing 


Those projectors could be 
yorrowed by proper application to the Board of Edu- 
ation. The remaining projectors were registered into 
under Mr. Walter Evans, a_ pro- 


lunteer, as Director. He also pooled ex- 


voluntary pool, 


preparing a 
additional volunteer operators with the 


rienced volunteer Operators, and 1S 


the school system. 

Che Film Board took the policy of being a service 
rganization, supplying the needed liaison between 
we stocked and facilitated 
ie above films for the Wardens, 
\We did not initiate their ex- 


we did not cover the city with each film in a 


) ] . 
Police, ete. 


Rather we arranged showings at the 
Defense Of- 
enabled the 


igid program 


; 
t, and under 


the direction of the 
ials. This was important, because it 


Police Department and Fire Department, for example, 


to coordinate the films into their own training program. 


Within the 


ureau supphed 


first four months of operation the Film 
+19 bookings to a total audience of 
itely 116,750. These figures can be broken 


pproxin 





own as follows: Civilian Defense Corps Units ac- 
inted for about 60% of bookings and audience; 
os Angeles Public Schools (Students, Teachers, 
TA), for 20% of bookings and 28% of audience; 
eneral Public (Private Schools, Clubs, Organiza- 
ons, ete.), for 20% of bookings and 12% of audi- 
nce. This circulation will be increased, and we an- 
ipate reaching everybody who should be reached 
os Angeles County within two years or less, unless 
speedy end to the war terminates the Film Bureau 
tion. Ultimately the largest audience will of course 
e the Gen Public, once our machinery is 1n opera- 
Ol Such results are a tribute to the power of the 
ducational film. The above circulation was accom- 
shed, mainly, with only 18 prints! 
Under the system of allowing the group captains to 
for the films one day and return them the next, 
ve find that our prints of FIGHTING THE FIRE 
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Gauging anti-air- 

craft shells for the 

Navy, preparatory 
to packing. 


(A scene from the 
OEM film, “Pow- 
er for Defense”) 


BomB were in use practically every single day since 
January 14. By close planning, one print worked four 
times one day. And still the demand remained large, 
uniform and rapidly growing. Therefore, we made no 
public announcement of the service of the Bureau, 
feeling that such announcement would treble and 
quadruple the demand for our prints, a demand which 
we could not satisfy. Our first obligation was to the 
Defense Corps, whose showings must precede the 
general public’s. So we delayed publicity until such 
time as we should have sufficient prints and projection 
service to satisfy the general public demand. As of 
this date, we have not reached that point. The demand 
still greatly exceeds the supply. 


School Cooperation 

The schools of the country have an integral rela- 
tionship with War screen education. Schools are ihe 
logical meeting place by virtue of their geographical 
locations, for Civilian Defense meetings. The public 
school is a municipal institution, supported by every 
body’s taxes. Conversely, in the case of War films, 
the cooperation of the schools is essential because of 
their locations, their possession of projection equip 
ment that is unused at night, and their ability to furnish 
trained instructors and operators. A school meeting 
is psychologically more effective for Mr. John Doe 
when he comes to learn. Old reaction patterns are 
recalled, and he absorbs more than if he were to meet 
at his Club house. 

There is a public relations feature too, for the 
schools. The adult visitor appreciates the more the 
facilities which the school affords him. Any posters 
or exhibits he sees as he walks down the corridors 
are not lost upon him. We found a familiar use for 
films that is rather important to civilian defense. A 
film gives a group leader concrete matter around 
which to build a meeting, and meetings are the essen 
tial means of community organization. In this con- 
nection, any relevant film will do, be it newsreel, 
documentary, official appeal, or instructional. 


The Educational Screen 





Personal Suggestions 


There are some personal thoughts I bring to this 
gathering. In these, please understand that my ap- 
proach is colored by my professional activity in “the 
movies”. . 

1. Could a survey be made of the time saved in 
America’s war effort by educational films? They say 
that films cut the time of training a welder by 25%. 
If 20 ships are built in a week, then possibly films will 
deliver 20 extra ships to the country every fourth 
week. When we win this terrible war, we should 


know in black and white, the filin’s contribution to 
Our victory. 

2. How about a series of annual awards for excel 
lence? Almost every line of endeavor has such. News 
papers have their awards of merit. Hollywood has the 
Academy Awards. Such awards would promote the 


standards of educational films, encourage advanced 


effort, and attract ambitious people into the field 
There could be awards for the best treatment of a 
mechanical problem, of a philosophical problem, of 
the use of animation. etc. Could some recognized 11 


stitution do this? No emoluments would be necessary 


3. A new understanding 1s arising between the th 
atrical and non-theatrical motion picture industries 
Now, largely because of the war, Hollywood at last 
appreciates the merit of the educational and documen 
tary film, and its makers. At the annual Academy 
\wards Dinner, held last February, a special category 
was created for a documentary. [Even prior t 
“March of Time” had been awarded a statuette. | 
recall that two prominent documentarians, Mr. Par 
Lorentz and Mr. Herbert Kline, have been employed 
to devote their talents in the film capital 

The Research Council of the Academy has under 
taken an immense program of training film production 
by all studios for the Army Signal Corps, which will 
include about 100 completed subjects. Since every 
studio participates, there will be a group of people 
experienced in educational production, spread uni- 
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formly throughout Hollywood. \We can expect grea 
contributions from them to the educational screet 


] 
| 
i 


under the Academy program an thi 
Mr. Walt Disney has deeply interested himself and 
his firm in the educational medium, and has alread) 
made great contributions in technique. Every studi 
will make a part of the 26 war shorts programmed b 
Mr. Lowell Mellett, Coordinator of Government Filn 

Unquestionably this program will advance the educa 
tional film. It is expected that Hollywood will he 
shape the production of OCD films and further cot 
tribute thereby. 

As for the theatres, they are according the wat 
educationals signal honors, by donating their screet 
to play them. And then, a miracle was _ recentls 
wrought: a sponsored film got in, in a big way. ‘The 


Weyerhauser Lumber Company half-hour educational 
was booked into the entire Fox West Coast Theatre 
circuit. The door is now wide open tor other spol 
sored subjects to follow. 

On its part, the educational field is realizing first 
hand, the matchless technical proficiency that Holly 
wood has attained. The field is also understanding the 
lore of mass appeal, which is the special ability of the 
screen center. The educational field can aid the theatre 
by showing the country its War films outside thi 
theatre, in the OCD meeting, in the classroom, and 
in the group meeting. Theatres are being asked to play 
an increasing number of non-theatrical films, whicl 


are bound to become somewhat of a burden. Soone1 


or later, the theatres will cry for relief and visual 


education can take over. 

As a matter of fact, the theatre may not be the plac« 
for a needed war educational film. Mr. Citizen mu 
pay to get his knowledg: if he is to see it 1n the theatre 
| 


The subject must be tightly condensed, because th 


average audience will only sit comfortably for a limited 


1 
| 


e teature 


tractions. The production must be slanted for enter 


period, and time must be allowed for t 


tainment, because that is why Mr. Citizen goes to the 
theatre ; entertainment is not always possible in a gri 
1, 


documentary. Mr. Citizen is not always in a mood 
to be taught in his cinema palace. Who has seen “}1 
Bomb” in a theatre? I did, and when our hero stall 
the incendiary into the parlor, giving us a superb vi 
of his posterior, the audience howled 

But there was no reaction ot laughter bes, 74 
Bomb” in anv non-theatrical 16mm _ showing Phe 
groups met for a serious purpose; their attentior 
sharp ; there was time for detailed explanations 
questioning; the film could be repeated; and interest 
was high. The theatrical and non-theatrical fields 
active in different medium—the one in entertainment 
and the other in instruction. A good rule of the thuml 
is: theatres bring people to the screen; visual edu 
tion brings ihe screen to the people ut these 1 
entirely different forms can be, and are otf immet 
aid to each other 

4. Could a less unwieldly name _ thai visual ed 


cation” be found? A good nickname would do it. Tl 
“Motion Picture Industry” identifies itself as 
only in speeches and in financial reports. Otherwis 


it’s “the movies’, and they have gone a long way 01 
; 


that name. ‘‘Audio visual aids” is a technically co1 


rect term, but you could slay a dragon with it. S 
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simple name to express visual education, and all the 
various complicated synonyms, acceptable to all in 
his field, would be a rallying symbol to all so engaged. 

In conclusion let me say that America, and our 
allies, can be proud of visual education. When war 
needs called, the response was prompt, and the service 
great. But the medium has a responsibility to continue 
even more effectively those particular jobs wherein 
no other medium will suffice—in training, informing, 
and fortifying the morale of an entire people. Every 
worker and student in the field must stick at his task 
like a soldier, that visual education may attain these 
ends, now so vitally important, and be continued to 
further peaceful intellectual and cultural progress 
after the War. The way is bright for an illimitable 
future of service and advancement to all. 


A Program for War Film Use 

(Concluded from page 251) 

War motion pictures is only a part of the total program 
for their use. Schools have responsibility for develop- 
ing a community-wide use of war films. Adults need 
and want authentic war information just as much as 
do high school students. Schools can make that op- 
portunity available to adults in two ways: by planning 
special film forum discussions in school for com- 
munity attendance; and by providing film, projector, 
and operators for adult meetings outside of school 
buildings. 

In the past several years schools have increasingly 
taken their place as centers for community cultural 
activities. What better opportunity could a com- 
munity provide for a regular series of discussions 
on the status and progress of the war effort than the 
use of the town or district high school? What better 
medium than the motion picture could be found for 
bringing adults together in school meetings and pre- 
enting the facts interestingly and realistically. 
Besides seeking to serve the whole community, 
the schools have increasingly recognized the educa- 
tional importance of providing opportunities for stu- 
Most high 
schools now have a corps of pupil projectionists who 


dents to share in community activities. 


operate motion picture equipment within the school. 


\lert school superintendents and principals will readily 


recognize the desirability of making films, school pro- 
ector, and student operators available to women’s 
groups, fraternal, and business men’s meetings, es- 
pecially when projection equipment and_ service is 
not otherwise available to these groups. Here is a 
chance to serve and serve well. 

We know that the American people want to be in- 
formed and intelligent about the war effort. We 
know that every citizen wants to do his part. We 
know the power of the motion picture to inform and 
educate. We have motion pictures that will aid in 
winning the war and we shall have more pictures in 
increasing quantity. We have in this country more 
than twenty thousand 16mm sound projectors to be 
mobilized for war work through the initiative of those 
who own them. We have an organized national film 
distribution system to provide films wherever they can 
be used. Now we need the combined intelligence of 
all workers in the field of visual education in making 
maximum use of these resources to help win the war. 
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The Educational Screen 


Planning tor Improved Use of the 
Flat Opaque Picture in Teaching’ 





ELLA CALLISTA CLARK 


State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minn. 


After actual school visitations 
the writer concludes that 
schools could greatly improve 
their instructional use of visual 
aids, and with but little expense. 





One of the drawings 
from the Informative 
Classroom Picture 
Series on “Clothing 
Long Ago”. 





[ is conceivable that these critical times are far 

from being detrimentai to the expanded and im- 

proved use of visual aids. Rather, this may repre- 
sent a remarkable opportunity to make telling progress 
in certain important areas which have been too long 
neglected. Along this line, school visitation reveals 
that the flat opaque picture is not being used nearly 
as effectively as its potentialities warrant. Yet the 
ready availability of this powerful teaching tool is 
not impaired by the existing crisis. Accordingly 
here is an excellent opportunity for every teacher 
to effect a rich improvement in teaching efficiency. 

Our magazines and newspapers, for eample, in- 
creasingly recognize the necessity of supplying pic- 
tures with reading matter to portray ideas. Almost 
immediately after a spectacular event our newspapers 
convey the facts to us with pictures of the important 
factors in the incident. Similarly, in teaching we are 
attempting to present ideas, and pictures are an even 
more powerful tool for the child than for the adult 
since the child has but limited experience. 

As a result of a first-hand survey of school visual 
education programs, the writer here attempts to bring 
together some of the major considerations which, if 
they are kept in mind, should materially increase the 
effectiveness with which flat opaque pictures are used 
for instructional purposes. Teachers frequently main- 
tain that they have never had these techniques pre- 
sented to them and they wonder why not. Untor- 


*Address delivered at Denver, June 30, before the 
summer meeting of the Department of Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Association. 











tunately, some persons responsible for teacher train 


Ing (in-service training included) assume that because 
a teaching tool is not relatively new, teachers need 
not receive specific training in its effective use. A 
dentist, for example, has actual practice in handling 
efficiently every tool he needs to use in his professional 
career, why not teachers? Noteworthy, too, is the 
fact that application of these suggestions is possible 
with but very little expense; the will-to-do is the 
essential requisite. And the dividends the effort pays 
are rich indeed. 

With any teaching tool it is necessary to keep in 
mind that the tool itself possesses no magic. The 
skill with which it is selected and used, determines its 
etfectiveness. 

[If teachers are to make optimum use of pictures, 
there are several things they need to keep in mind 
In the first place, a teacher must be skilled in the 
selection of educationally worthwhile pictures. This 
entails a knowledge of criteria of selection and practice 
in applying such criteria. In this connection, Miss 
Lelia Trolinger has made a valuable contribution in 
her study Evaluation of Pictures for Instructional Us 
which resulted in the development of a set of standards 


1) 


by which to judge pictures according to technical at 


instructional quality. It is as follows: 

Technical quality—40 points—Artistic; clear and 
definite; free from blemishes; of practical size; 
properly colored. 

Instructional quality—GO_ points 
thentic; relevant; significant; stimulative; suggestive 


Truthful, au 


of Size. 
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Teachers who, with the aid of the suggestions such a label on the back of the mount so as not to 
corporated in Miss Trolinger’s article (EpucATIO detract trom the appearance of the front. 
ScREEN, April 1939), are trained to use such a scort lf pictures are to be available when needed, they 
card, show a high degree of skill in ability to evaluat must be filed systematically. No scheme of filing 
pictures. They get to “know gold” when they see it seems perfect for all materials. However, inany favor 
And this 1s essential, for in general, pictures represent the vertical fle because it is simple, practical, and 
wide range of value ; some are of excellent quality, and economical Inside dimensions of 15% inches wide 
some few are useless. Therefore, skill in selectio1 and 10% inches high will accommodate most materials. 
becomes of major importance Ordinarily the classroom teacher finds it advisable to 
Sources of Pictures lassit) mate rial according to subject and then file it 
There are on the market several collections of pi alphabetically Che straight dictionary arrangement 


tures organized for instructional purposes. For gaining in popularity because of its ease of use. If 
stance in social studies alone there are several source =" —— wie ware a vertical file, individual folders, 
of valuable materials. To mention a few, Informative a ee ae which are labeled are er ws 
Classroom Picture Publishers. Grand Ravide. Micl filing. These can be arranged on shelves in alphabeti- 


gan, offers through its Picture Reference Librarn cal order if desired. In the same way some teachers 
s< ° 5 sil ILS t I i \ 4 al\, = 


anes adits ok Mies wiiweiiticaiied dicteae djes find cardboard boxes of uniform size very usable. How- 
ings, with functional texts prepared by teachers 1 ever, fora permanent collection, the vertical file drawer 
enrich pupil understanding. The Visualized Curri is the most satisfactory aide tng ready expansion 
culum series of carefully selected photographs and and means economy of time for the busy teacher. 
accompanying study guides, published by the Creative Many such excellent files now in use began their 
Educational Society of Mankato. Minnesota. is a existence in a humble orange crate, therefore expense 
other valuable addition to the equipment ¢ f the elemet 4 eerenar = ea ne hling. 1 well organized 
tary school. The F. E. Compton Company (Chicag: Pt wince a the nied pictures nught well hang 
picture units also contain valuable pictures organized eside the file to facilitate ready location of pictures. 
with guides for teaching purposes \ ery recent Use of Pictures 
addition to the supply of flat pictures for teaching Teachers who recognize the tool aspect of pictures 
use, is a set of photographs included as part of a in instruction avoid cluttering up their rooms with 
series of Kits of Visual Teaching Aids, prepared undet too many pictures. Instead, they carefully select a 
the guidance of an outstanding teacher advisory con few well-mounted pictures designed to serve a spe- 
mittee, and produced and distributed by Foley and citic learning purpose, use them in a manner which 
Edmunds, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York City seems to be psychologically sound, and when they 

One picture source worthy of special mention cot have served their purpose, remove them promptly. 
sists of such illustrated periodicals as the National Using too many pictures in one lesson may be a 
Geographic Magazine, Travel, Asia, Nature Maga ereat waste of time too. First of all, the interest 
zine, rotogravure sections of newspapers, and oth 
current magazines. 

Besides, several up-to date sources of free and 
expensive pictorial materials are available. For ex 
ample, The Educator's Index of Free Materials whicl 
is frequently revised and the list published by Bruce 


Miller, Ontario, California are decidedly helpful 
Care of Pictures 
If a picture is worth using it is worth mounting, 
labeling, and filing. For filing, a standard-sized 


mount for all pictures should be adopted. Careful 


trimming and artistic mounting greatly enhance: 
the value and life of a picture \ durable material 
is essential for mounting, as pictures must be 


handled often to be be of real service The best 
quality of a colored picture is emphasized by a mount 
the color of which harmonizes with the predominant 
tone of the picture However, for school purposes, 
gray accommodates most pictures satisfactorily. After 
the picture is trimmed and the title removed, to be 
placed on the back if desired, it should be pasted 
smoothly with a good quality paste and placed on the 
mount so as to leave a wider margin at the bottom 
The size and shape of the picture will determine the 
top and side margins. Immediately after mounting, 
the picture should be placed between two pieces of 
stiff cardboard and dried in a press. Consistently) 





labeling each picture in the same upper corner (right 


Courtesy Virginia Conservation Commission 


of the Royal Governors, Williamsburg, Va. 


or left) greatly facilitates filing. Many prefer to place Palace 
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ye 
" wa. F™ 
Courtesy U. S. Department of the Interior 


Temple of the Sun in Carlsbad National Park 


limited 
pictures 


span, especially of young children, 1s very 
Jesides, scattering attention over many 
none of which is thoroughly studied may lead to 
superficial thinking. Rather, choose carefully a few 
particularly significant pictures and use them skill- 
fully as a teaching tool just as any skilled workman 
uses a certain tool for a specific purpose. 

Use of pictures unsuited to the mental level of 
the child may defeat 
monotony rather than interest to the lesson. No 
child gains a feeling of satisfaction with materials 
which fail to challenge his interest and under- 
standing. 

Finally, and most important of all, the picture 
must fit a specific teaching need if its inclusion in class- 
room procedure is justifiable. The picture must be 
effective at this particular stage of learning, and it must 
serve a definite end satisfactorily. Furthermore, if 
students are to read pictures intelligently, they 
need to be trained to do so. At best, the flat pic- 
ture is but a representation and therefore lacks 
who 


one’s purpose by adding 


many elements of reality. A com- 
pletely and accurately interprets a picture must be 
able to read into the picture the important elements 
fail to portray. 
these are color, motion, 
sound, speed, odor, and moisture. Much 
and effort are now being expended in supplying 
improved pictorial materials in textbooks and other 
teaching aids, but if these highly promising learning 
aids are to function satisfactorily in the learning pro- 
cess, students must having training in how to in- 


person 


otherwise Among 


distance, 


which it may 


size, weight, 


money 


The Educational Screen 
terpret them. On the other hand, teachers keeping 
in mind the limitations of flat opaque pictures will 
realize the importance not only of using well-se 
lected significant pictures of superior quality, but 
also of supplementing the pictures with more real- 
istic the exhibit. 
model, specimen, and museum collection as well as 


visual aids such as excursion, 


the stereograph and the motion picture, a 
Methods of Showing Pictures 
The bulletin 


means of displaying pictures. 


board affords a most convenient 
A few well-mounted 
pictures carefully selected to fit a specific purpose 
can be made to function very satisfactorily when 
arranged artistically on the bulletin board. Pupils 
will develop the habit of observing the bulletin 
board if material displayed on it is constantly used 
At times, it is helpful to direct 


a child's observation by writing under a picture a 


in class discussion. 


question or suggestion which stimulates intelligent 
interpretation. In order to be of optimum value, 
the bulletin board must be kept up-to-date by hav- 
ing the material on it changed frequently; other 
Wise interest in it will not be kept alive. It is not 
necessary to have an expensive cork bulletin board; 
a very satisfactory one may be made of beaver 
board or a piece of corrugated cardboard covered 
with wrapping paper is a good temporary bulletin 
board. Therefore, no teacher need be without this 
aid to teaching becfuse of the expense involved. 
The opaque projector gives superior satisfaction 
in the use of pictures for group discussion since 
the projected picture is large enough so that all 
pupils can see it easily ; consequently, it is possible 
to focus the attention of the entire class upon the 
subject discussion. The opaque projector permits 
the use of post cards, 
in a book, written work, and various small objects 


drawings, photographs, pages 
in a size visible to all. It reproduces color accur- 
uately on the screen, and the material projected 
appears well defined if the room can be adequately 
darkened. In selecting an opaque projector, one 
must make that it represents the best 
as there still on the market 
which give but poor visibility and are not equipped 


sure now 


available, are some 
The lens should be of a size 
the 


The best results 


with ventilating fan. 


facilitates placement of projector the 


desired distance from the screen. 


which 


obtained with front projection on a 
folder 


window cut in one side facilitates use of clippings 


seem to be 
beaded screen. A cardboard with a 6” x6" 
from periodicals in the opaque projector. 

Sometimes a teacher finds it satisfactory to have 
a group of pupils gather around a picture in a sem! 
circle while the picture is being discussed. If the 
picture is large enough so that all can see it easily, 
this method serves very well. 

However, the ingenious teacher who realizes the 
compelling power of pictures as an instructional 
device will find a way to use them despite appar- 
ent lack of equipment, and conversely no amount 
of excellent equipment will guarantee effectiveness 
of use unless the classroom teacher is sufficiently 
the 


sary to success in using pictures. 


motivated to make careful preparation neces- 
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MOTION PICTURES— 
NOT FOR THEATRES 


By ARTHUR EDWIN EROWS 


HE Chronicles project of Yale may 

have encouraged the idea, or pos- 

sibly it came about merely because 
Philip Davis of Boston, an A.B. from 
Harvard, was also a motion picture pro- 
ducer and distributor. Anyway, about 
1924, while the Chronicles of America 
Picture Corporation still made films, 
Philip Davis returned to his Cambridge 
alma mater and tried to persuade those 
in charge to enter the business. 

His proposal was attractive, especi- 
ally as it seems that he did not call for 
a sum remotely approaching a million 
dollars. I do not know the details, but 
it is probable that the scheme had points 
in common with his enterprise then re- 
cently stopped by the Boston Post, in- 
volving films produced in cooperation 
with industry. That a joint effort of 
this sort could be carried on with dig- 
nity had been proved conveniently by the 
experience of the National Government, 
notably the Bureau of Mines, and by 
that of Holley’s Civilian Bureau of 
Commercial Economics. In the circum 
stances, better not say too much about 
the unhappy episode of the Post. 

The Harvard Corporation toyed with 
the idea, learning thus that here was one 
way in which a University film program 
might be built up inexpensively, but did 
not do much about it. At the same 
time there did appear presently, some 
educational subjects informally known 
as “Harvard University Pictures,” pro 
duced “in cooperation several 
leading manufacturers. The subjects in- 
cluded one on cotton, made by the 
Nashua Manufacturing Company of 
Boston; one on sugar, made by the Na- 


with” 


tional Sugar Refining Company, and an- 
other on food distribution, financed by 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany. But this effort soon died out. 

As a matter of fact, institutions of 
such size as Harvard University do not 
act, as a rule, upon first suggestion. 
Like the large ponderous foundations 
which William Harmon used to con- 
trast so disadvantageously with his own 
conception of a small mobile one, they 
dare not move too quickly; whatever 
they attempt must be 
length in advance to protect the com- 
plexity of their parts. So the Harvard 
officials listened to the glamorous first 
propositions as they came, and made no 
serious commitments. They just looked 
and listened. It is not improbable that 
they, themselves, may have conceived 
spontaneously the idea of making pic- 
tures. The suggestion was in the air. 
It was a time when the visual thought 
was uppermost in pedagogical circles 
throughout the nation. Wallace W. At- 
wood, professor of physiography at 
Harvard, had joined the board of direc- 


considered at 


tors of 


Harley Clarke’s Society for 
Visual Education in 1919, and had per- 
sonally appeared in a specimen teaching 
film. But despite the rush of other in- 
stitutions of learning to command this 
new screen medium, there was something 
The longer 


to be gained by waiting 


the waited, the more clues they re- 
ceived through somebody else’s costly 
experience, clues to the advisable way 
for a well disposed University to join 


the movement with dignity and effect. 


John Harvard and John Haeseler 


\t about the time of Professor At- 
wood’s significant step, while he was 
still teaching at Cambridge and before 
he became president of Clark University, 
there was an undergraduate at Harvard 


who was extraordinarily interested in 





Few educators seeking to use pic- 
tures have had the patience or the 
willingness of John A. Haeseler to 


learn film limits and facilities. 


visual education, and who was destined 
to affect Harvard’s participation in a 
remarkable manner He was John A. 
Haeseler. Member of a comfortably 


situated I 


family, he had been able to 
travel widely without pressing distrac- 
tions—just a short time before he had 
returned from a year spent in China, 
Mongolia, Japan, Korea and the Philip- 
pines—and, with a lively sense of the 


deeper differences between races, he had 


decided to major in anthropology. Having 
a correlative desire to pass along what he 
knew to the rest of the world, he de- 
cided upon motion pictures as the effec- 


tive vehicle. 


The first 
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detailed non-theatrical history 
resumes with Installment 39, relating how 
Harvard University undertook to open bottle- 
necks that hold back the films in education. 


For a time he sought to obtain the 
backing of George Eastman, who was 
then sojourning in Florida, for the pro- 
duction of a series of films on the races 
of mankind, to be sponsored by the 
Harvard Department of Anthropology ; 
but although that proposal was not final- 
ly declined, the delay in hearing a deci- 
sion was too long for an eager young 
man to wait. It is interesting to know 
that he decided to master the camera for 
himself on the advice of Dr. George A. 
Dorsey, who had produced many travel 
films, including the notable ones in 
Prizma color. Dorsey, with a_ strong 
sentimental interest in any Harvard en- 
terprise of this kind because he himself 
held the first Ph.D. degree ever awarded 
by that University in anthropology, had 
told Haeseler a sad tale about being 
held back in his film undertakings sole- 
ly because he had been at the mercy of 
his cameramen. MHaeseler must never, 
he warned, permit that handicap to exist 
for himself. 

Just before his own graduation from 
Harvard, Haeseler came to New York 
on a tentative inquiry as to where he 
might learn the mechanics of photog- 
raphy. Chance brought him to the office 
of the remarkable Mrs. Edith Dunham 
Foster of Community Pictures, who was 
then about to join Paul Smith at the 
American Motion Picture Corporation. 
She received him with her characteris- 
tic cordiality and introduced him to Wil- 
liam Brotherhood, who was to become 
production manager of the new concern. 
He also was friendly and invited Haeseler 
to become a nominal assistant that he 
might study production under practical 
conditions. 

Graduating then from Harvard, and 
pending an intended further study of 
anthropology at Oxford, Haeseler dis- 
played his determination to prepare 
thoroughly for his life work by coming 
to New York to study how to operate 
a motion picture camera and to see what 
steps were necessary in the proper 
processing of films. This learning was 
done under qualified instructors. Im- 
portantly, too, he made a personal sur- 
vey of the concerns which were produc- 
ing the so-called educational pictures. 

Shortly after his graduation at Cam- 
bridge he had gone to Chicago to call 
upon Nelson Greene, editor of Educa- 
tional Screen, for guidance in this 
matter. That kindly gentleman has left 
upon record his real enthusiasm for 
Haeseler and Haeseler’s ambition which 
then was to build a library of superior 
films on human racial stocks, acceptable 
to scientists as to photographic experts. 
It was Editor Greene who urged him 
especially to see Mrs. Elizabeth Richey 
Dessez, who was then employed at 
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Pathé; and, although Haeseler could not 
have known it at the time, the meeting 
that resulted was destined to culminate, 
as will be related presently, in a notable 
association of Harvard and the motion 
picture industry. In this preliminary 
period Mrs. Dessez opened the Pathe 
Library to Haeseler that he might see, 
tentatively, if he could build up a 
proper anthropological film from what 
was there. Elmer Pearson, executive 
vice-president of Pathé, hearing of the 
plan, even volunteered to pay the young 
man a small compensation for his time. 
Haeseler eventually found himself work- 
ing along the line of a film on anthro- 
poid apes; but he discovered that the 
apes of the library were mostly engaged 
in doing circus tricks, and he abandoned 
that plan. Nevertheless, in his search 
for material he had become definitely 
impressed with other educational oppor- 
tunities in the Pathé treasury of pictures. 
In New York, Haeseler introduced 
himself at various non-theatrical offices. 
Charles Barrell, of the Western Electric 
Motion Picture Bureau, took a strong 
liking to him, and invited him to spend 
a week-end at his little summer place in 
Sugar Loaf, back of the Highlands of the 
Hudson. There they chatted about the 
field in general, and Haeseler then con- 
cluded that there was not much need to 
pursue that phase of his survey further 
when the experience could only repeat 
the evidence already in hand upon which 
his mind was by this time made up 
Several months were consumed by 
John Haeseler’s photographic 
and non-theatrical survey, and then he 
sailed abroad for his year at Oxford. 
During this pleasant sojourn he became 
prime mover in a_ student amateur 
cineina club, no doubt being of great 
benefit to his associates with practical 
knowledge already acquired. Obtaining 
his Oxford certificate in anthropology, 
he joined an English expedition con 
ducted in the interest of science by M 
W. Hilton-Simpson and _ bound for 
Africa. Thus it came about that Haesel- 
er made the first film of his intended 
Libyan 


course 


collection among the ancient 
tribes of the little known Berber country 
on the road to Biskra. 

The evening of November 17, 1924, 
this film, cut to approximately 4,500 
feet, was shown to illustrate a talk by 
the expedition’s leader before members 
of the Royal Geographical Society in 
London. The audience was enthusiastic, 
and Haeseler was awarded the high 
honor of being made a fellow of the 
Society. Naturally encouraged, he fol- 
lowed this production with a film on 
Hungarian peasants and tribesmen. Sep- 
tember, 1926, he attended the Motion 
Picture Congress at Paris, held under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, 
directed by the French National Com 
mittee on International Codperation. As 
especial representative of Educational 
Screen he introduced resolutions that 
photography courses should be instituted 
in all colleges and universities and that 
amateur cinema clubs should be en- 
couraged there, although the resolutions 
were presently dismissed on the ground 


that the Congress was “not interested in 
amateurs.” In the light of the subse- 
quent development and service of student 
motion picture production, this seems to 
have marked the astuteness of Mr. 
Haeseler and the blindness of the Con- 
Anyway, in a lecture prepared 
before the Committee, 


gress. 
for delivery 
Haeseler stated his general conclusions 
about educational films, and it was print- 
ed in two installments by Educational 
Screen, beginning with the issue dated 
December, 1926. 

With this background and these ac- 
complishments it is quite fitting that 
John Haeseler should have figured in 
the Harvard University plan for motion 
pictures, and that this particular theme 
should have materialized primarily in 
the Department of Anthropology. The 
effort was closely seconded by the De- 
but this was nat- 
ural, too, because geology had_ been 
Wallace Atwood’s specialty at Harvard 
from 1913 to 1920. An additional fac- 
tor to stimulate progress was provided by 
the Pathé Educational Film Depart- 
ment, which, having obtained the con- 
Yale Chron- 


similar 


partment of Geology ; 


tract for distributing the 
icles pictures, was_ soliciting 
business from other large institutions of 
learning. Pathé knew something of 
what was stirring at Cambridge because 
John Haeseler had been reviewing an- 
thropological material stored in the 
Pathe vaults. 

The Pathé proposal was to open this 
rich collection to the use of Harvard 
professors for the making of educational 
reels of various sorts. At that time the 
library was estimated to contain two 
million feet, accumulated over the pre- 
ceding fifteen years. The reels included 
the “Pathe News,” nine years of the 
“Pathé Review” and eleven celebrated 
expedition pictures, among which were 
named pictures of the Byrd and Amund- 
sen polar flights, of Prince William of 
\frican trip, of Morden’s 
Asiatic trip and Flaherty’s “Nanook of 
the North.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Richey Dessez was at 


Sweden's 


that time in charge of the Pathe depart- 
ment, and she is generally accredited 
with having closed the contract which 
was signed by Harvard and Pathe about 
November, 1927. Mrs. Dessez was as- 
sisted then, it is interesting to note, by 
Mrs. C. W. 


interest in this development. 


Barrell, who naturally had 
a lively 


[ believe that Henry Bollman’s wife 


was also employed there at the time. 
The contract was for a five-year period. 
It was signed for Harvard by President 
Pathe 


Exchange, Inc., of New York, by Elmer 


A. Lawrence Lowell, and for 
Pearson, first vice-president. The Har- 
vard men were to have access to the 
Pathe collection for making their 1n- 
tended subjects—especially those perti- 
nent to anthropology—and Pathe was 
given the rights to refer in its publicity 
to Harvard, and to distribute the re- 
sultant films to theatres as well as to 
schools. For needed material not yet 
produced, Pathe agreed to supply one or 


more cameramen to accompany an- 
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thropological expeditions into chosen 
fields 

The specific method of operation was 
to be simply that a Harvard committee, 
headed by Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, of th: 
Department of Geology, and Dr. Ernest 
\. Hooton, of the Department of An- 
thropology, should view reels from th 
Pathe library, selecting therefrom sucl 
material as seemed promising, and _ that 
from this, then, graduate students from 
the respective departments — appointed 
for the purpose and working in quarters 
and with equipment provided in the Pea- 
body Museum at Cambridge — should 
make the final assembly, subject to th 
approval of the committee and the Presi 
dent and Fellows of Harvard Colleg: 
Motion pictures were not unknown t 
the Peabody 
Arthur W. 
Goldman? He was once a _ cinematog 
rapher on expeditions of the Peabody 
Museum. As to the profits to be made 


Museum. Remember 


Carpenter, of Carpenter 


from the contractual performance, what 
ever should accrue to Pathé from distri- 
bution of these proposed films would be 
converted into a fund for making further 
pictures and to help finance future Hat 
vard scientific expeditions 


But all this was. still not tl 


plan The winter passed and, at the 
end of March, 1928, a much more 
prehensive project was outlined in th 


formal announcement of the University 
Film Foundation This o 
incorporated under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts and aided by Rockefeller finan 
ing had been granted a working a 
rangement “with the President and 
Fellows of Harvard.” The announce- 
ment was released to the press from the 
Foundation’s New York office. 11 West 
42nd Street, by John A. Haeseler, “or 
of the trustees.” It was stated that the 
organization expected to possess its 


complete equipment for motion pictur 


production, and that Harvard had agreed 
to provide a site at Cambridge, where 
the Foundation would erect its vn 
building, an architest’s drawing of the 


proposed front elevation be ing s] 

in evidence. It was to have a laborator 
in the basement, editorial and adminis- 
trative offices on the first floor. and pro- 


jection rooms and a small studio on the 
second floor. 
The trustees, beside John Haeseler, 
were: Oakes Ames, curator of the Har- 
vard Botanical Museum; Thomas Bar- 
Harvard Univer- 
Jefferson Coolidge, 
Boston Museum of 


Fine Arts and vice-president of the Old 


bour. director of the 
sity Museum; T. 


pre sident ot the 


Colony Trust Company; William H. 
Claflin, vice-president of Tucker, An- 
thony & Company, of Boston; Charles 
P. Curtis, Jr., fellow of Harvard Col- 
lege; Edward Elliott, president of the 


Harvard Board of Overseers and chat 


man of the board of the Northern Pa 
cific Railway; Edward J. Holmes, then 
director and later president of the Bos- 


ton Museum of Fine Arts; Thomas W 
Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Compan) 
| known New 
York lawyer and president of the Hat 
Association: Wilson M 


ingdon P. Marvin, well 


vard Alumni 
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pair of occupied buildings, plus, of 
course, salaries for personnel. About 
$90,000 had been expended in operation 
and production of films, of which there 
now existed a fair library, value then 
undetermined. However, as there was 
insufficient financing to complete the 
Foundation work, it had been necessary 
to cut down production and the size of 
the staff. On the ground that the work 
being done was virtually all for Univer- 
sity departments, the trustees proposed 
that the Foundation should be dissolved, 
and that all its property which was not 
likely to incur indebtedness should be 
turned over as a free gift to Harvard. 








The proposal evidently was a disguised 
plea for continuance on the original 
basis; but the University decided to ac- 
cept the gift. Actual dissolution took 














They were proud days, filled with high hopes, when the architect drew place February 28, 1934, and a successive 
this pretty picture of the University Film Foundation’s proposed home. group to govern the reorganized plan 
took over March 1, under the name 
Harvard Film Service. The property 
| Powell, another distinguished member Film Foundati a en in general was transferred to the base- 

as i Sia ee, ei Oe Md, + iii i Keiichi, ail ua ment of the north wing of the Biological 
Ir. son of an old philanthropist a \ ite anes San tn the th Laboratories, where the film processing 
qunlatnnn ok Shee suadera: tuaeed at ick Gk tee ae slates a equipment, projection room, offices and 
the Foundation: Dr. Edward Revnolds . ore ; er er asia . general editorial work were established. 
of Boston, and Samuel A. Weldon, vice ts hig! tives were far from But the University declined to pay for 
president of the First National Bank of realized, but it id something under more than the removal and such structural 
New York. thirty reels t ffer, the best still held alteration as had been found necessary; 
The avowed aims arose from the as to be Haesele: tud yt the byan so a scheme was worked out whereby 
sumption that the use of motion pictures tribe ‘An U1 vn Race r- the ten or more University departments 
in education had been retarded chietly by he nd a_ sel n land formatiotr which benefited principally from the op- 
( a lack of films properly correlated witl rom t lepartment of geolog In eration, would contribute parts of their 
) courses. Phe Foundation therefore t lot also we erhaps half a dozen respective’ budgets as working capital. 
planned to produce reels on fundament n etching, Ipture and wood engrav- The Film Service budget was thus 
als of human knowledge such as: bot i! made 11 peration with the Boston quickly obtained to reach June 30, 1934, 
any, zoology, chemist physics, geol Museum of Fine Arts; three or four and more was obtained presently to 
ogy, geography, anthropology and _ fi rte n natura lence; a scenic on June, 1935, with a whispered prayer that 
arts. After these would come the sub Belgian cities; a one-reel “Brief History the University would relent and take 
jects: medicine, public health, physical lransportatior und industrial reels the Service on. 
education, industry and ommerce tton spinning and weaving Haeseler was naturally and properly 
“Eventually,” said the announcement in When _ talkir ictures became estab- executive director of the University 
a burst of pardonable enthusiasm, “th lished, there was a spirit of renewed ac Film Foundation. The principal mem- 
foundation plans to work in nearly every iia Sound recording equipment was bers of his staff were J. P. Bradford, 
field of learning and human pursuit.” installed at Cambridee. and experiments Princeton ’28, James R. Brewster, Har- 
Specialists in production might be et n talking pictur ere made with it vard °25, and Dorothy Haworth, Welles- 
gaged from other institutions, it was ad in 1932 De Philion ¥ Redon of Ge ley ’28. James Rollins Brewster became 
mitted, but mainly Harvard scientists +, ne Sol i Bdecetion con director of the successor concern and, 
would direct the work, and they would PR ge sine ak cman Gla after a short transitional period, the 
take on younger scientists to be trained i. ake Sh side idea His only staff member of the original group 
in application of film techniques. Fron ol nee Om chi ths to continue. He has carried on there 
time to tim they would lend theit ee en Clatecwaiie Bike worthily and courageously; his interim 
trained personnel to assist other places i Ra UE ok ee reports on progress richly attest that. 
of learning in solving their own cin etal ae aaa A Page AS agai Wea The workers of the Film Service re- 
matographic problems, and there would riggs es posi jer “th : pas gs mained in the north wing of the Biologi- 
be cooperation with individual outside , ; ware Ks gabe? via ee oP ee f a Te cal Laboratories until June 1, 1942, when 
scientists and explorers going on ey ppt aa are ag tage age se they were evicted to make room for a 
peditions. Of course, the Foundation F 4 ‘a a a inc my ies huge national defense research project. 
expected to be self-supporting, and t 3 a ice : 1938-19 i. ? : x However, new (if even less pretentious) 
make its scientific and educational films > Sl age ee “se quarters were found for them in the 
available to schools throughout _ th Dain ee ae p me os by ite Basement-Germanic Museum, entering 
country, Tig? 5 eve BF oor gapseesnipes es from Frisbie Place. It was at this junc- 
The research evinced in the long re ¢ rs ne : : res # re : : (Ie ture that Mr. Brewster found himself 
port prepared for the sponsors of this Be a, ee dl y rai ar Kage sole staff survivor; but he counted him- 
project was remarkably thorough; and ee. ee eee sale - ibe self fortunate on retaining an assistant, 
: é and invent owed that many : 
to those who have been privileged | efit accotmblshamesiie Yond toon eles a secretary, a bookkeeper and a projec- 
delve into it, it affords an luminating a hoe aaa cial sania ih eiltle. tionist. } 
and authoritative view of the stat ranges Pegg A nae ar eel lhe Service had—and still has at this 
the non-theatrical field at that time. In ie - nee oe = oe writing—its own laboratory for printing 
the prospectus issued for the purpose of “tigi — he —_ Fee pF te and developing film, a studio with disk 
soliciting funds for the enterprise, thi ite See ee eee ne vig suman and sound-on-film recording equipment, 
total requirements were set at $550,000 — _ _— a amount. It and highly satisfactory editorial facili- 
for equipment, staff, and establishment now had a we itfitted plant, equi ties. It does a certain amount of pro- 
within four years ment costing about $18,500, with an wu duction work for Harvard instructors, 
Nearly five vears later the Universit estment of $11,500 in alteration and re- (Continued on page 264) 
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Caring for Pets—In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 


By ANN GALE 


Lindblom High School, Chicago 


ANY primary grade children take care of their pets 3. Ignore poor behavior and reward good behavior in 

very poorly simply because they know no better. An training any pet. 
excellent lesson for them is one in which the care of pets 4. Kittens must be supported in both hands when you pick 
is discussed. Hand-made lantern slides can illustrate the ne sang re pig you take the kitten on a trip, carry 
: ‘ ys im in a basket. 
important “do’s” in pet care. . — ; 

5. Keep your cat in the house. Put a warm sleeping 

1. The dog’s house should be roomy, draughtless, and basket close to the fire for him. 

placed in a sheltered position. The floor should be wood- 6. Goldfish should be kept in a roomy rectangular bowl, 


en, and covered with clean straw. 


away from the sunlight (for the fish have no eyelids) 
and in a section of the room where there will be no 
sudden change of temperature. 





2. After each meal, take the dog outside for a short run. 


1 











mm 





The sim- 
plest type 
of hand- 
made slide 








is made by 
drawing or 
tracing on 
finely _ fin- 
ished etched 
glass with 











ordinary 








medium lead 


ry pencil. Col- 








v 

- or, by spe- 
\+"g i ey 

ein cial crayons 


or inks, en- 
hances the 
slides great- 
ly. Fine ef- 
fects are ob- 
tained by 
blending 























with cray- 
ons. About 
one - third 
inch margin 
should be 
3 left all 


around the 
slide. The 
slide is read- 


























ily cleaned 
with soap or 
washing 








powder to 
recetve 





a new pic- 
ture. 
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The Sitterature in Visual Gnstriuction 


A Monthly Digest 


ADMINISTRATION 


Movies in the Rural School—Clarence 
D. Blair, Co. Supt., St. Clair County, 
Belleville, Ill. Nation’s Schools, 30:50 
July 1942. 

A film program has been worked 
out in 100 schools of the county, divid- 
ed into six centers. Twice a month all 
children are taken to the nearest cen- 
ter and a showing of about 1 hour and 
15 minutes is held for all. The assist- 
ant who sets up the machine explains 
the program. 

Films are selected to fit in ith the 
school program. University of Illinois 
film library and other sources furnish 
films. Free films are carefully and 
sparingly used. Teachers receive the 
programs well in advance of the 
showings. 

Parents have also benefitted from 
the film projector \ closer school 
community relationship has resulted 
from the use of school-made films, as 
well as agriculture films. 


Understanding Visual Communication 
—Kenneth C, Ray, Ohio State De- 
partment of Education—Ohio Schools 
20:268 June 1942, 

A summary of the status of the 
Slide & Film Exchange operated by 
Ohio State Department of Education 
through B. A. Aughinbaugh. 


Central Texas Cooperative Film Li- 
brary—T. F. Higgins, Waxahachie, 
Texas—Texas Outlook, 26—No. 7:8 
July 1942. 

A group of 5 county school systems 
and one city system (Temple) has 
organized a cooperative film library 
whereby each has contributed at least 
6 films. 


Members keep each film for 
6 weeks, so that shipping and book 
keeping are kept simpl 


UTILIZATION 


The Navy’s Use of Motion Picture 
Films for Training Purposes—Lt 
William Exton, Jr., Bureau of Navi 
gation—Journal of the Society of Mi 
tion Picture Engineers, 38:501 June 
1942, 
The number of men to be trained 

in the Navy has increased enormously, 

and the number of fields in which 
they must be trained has also increas- 
ed because of the development of new 
technics and material. The Navy be 
lieves that the use of audio-visual aids 
will be of tremendous help in this 
training because of the following ad 
vantages they offer: (1) standardize 
instruction; (2) supplement the in- 

Structor who may not have had much 

pedagogical experience; (3) stimulate 

interest; (4) contribute to morale. In 


addition, visual aids give a more com 
prehensive picture of! the application 
of the technic than is normally pos- 
sible during training 

The Armed forces of the United 
States are carrying the use of audio- 
isual aids for training purposes be- 
yond civilian experience with these 


T dia 


The Sound Film for the Gifted—H. 
\. Gray, Erpi—Secondary Education 
May-June, 1942 
Mentally gifted 

can use sound films in studying prob- 


lems in social and economic phenom- 


a 
p. J05 
| 


1igh school students 


ena, biological sciences, physical sci- 
1:4 


ences and the like 


Prison Education and the Sound Film 

H. A. Gray, Erpi—School & Society 

Vol. 56 No. 1441, p. 114-16 Aug. 8, 
1942 

\ suggested series of 10 units in 

which 4-17 films 


to education of prisoners. 


(Erpi) can be applied 


SLIDE FILMS 


Victory Training through Sound Slide- 
films — E Woodbury — Safety 
Ed 21:406 May 1942. 


ducation, 


In response to the numerous re- 
quests for information about sound 
National Safety 
Council has been receiving from voca- 


slidefilms which the 


tional schools offering defense courses, 


Mr. Woodbury reviews the sound films 
which are available from the Council, 
classified into two groups: the indus- 
valuable for 


trial subjects victory 


training or high school vocational 
courses; safety films for high school 
courses in traffic safety. The age level 


for which they are most applicable 
is given, along with a summary of the 
contents. Specific safety sound slide- 


| al 
films from other sources are also dis- 


PICTURES 


Camera as a Supervisory Aid—Phila 
Humphreys, Elem. Supervisor, Mani- 
towoc, Wis. Nation’s Schools, 30:52 
July 1942, 


Teachers are encouraged to have 
rictures made important school a 
tivities. Thus a file of illustrations is 
being develoy supervisory usé 


THEATRICAL FILMS 


The Motion Picture in a World at War 
Will H. Hays, Motion 


Picture Producers and Distributors, 


President, 


Inc 28 West 44tl ka) N z=; March 
30, 1942 
Provides a good summary of Holly- 


wood’'s activities and plans in connection 


roduction 


Conducted by ETTA SCHNEIDER 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Focus on Learning: Motion Pictures 
in the School—Charles F. Hoban, 
Jr.—Committee on Motion Pictures 
in Education, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 1942 
172p. $2.00 
Reluctantly we learn that the ener- 

getic Motion Picture Project of the 

Committee on Motion Pictures in Ed- 

ucation of the American Council on 

Education has been dissolved. Five 

years ago, under a grant from the 

General Education Board, the Com- 

mittee began to study the functions of 

motion pictures in general education 
and to determine how best the motion 
picture could fit into the general edu- 
cation program. Charles F. Hoban, 

Jr., has been in charge of the project 

since its inception. There was much 

work to be done and, as evidenced by 
the many publications now available, 
much work has been done. 

Focus on Learning is the summary 
report of the director, now serving the 
U.S. Signal Corps on leave from his 
position as Assistant Director of Vis- 
ual Education for the Philadelphia 
There was no effort to bring 
together all the studies carried on by 
the research staff, but rather a sum- 
mary of the work of the film evalua- 
tion program. The bulletins* describe 
more fully the application of motion 
pictures to certain educational pro- 
grams, but the summary report skims 
the cream from the milk in telling 
the potentialities of the film medium 
and what students can be expected to 
get from it. 

The first two chapters of the book 
are introductory in nature, probably 
written for persons who are just be- 
ginning to consider the role of the 
motion picture for education. In the 
third chapter, ‘Student Reactions,” 
there is an enumeration of the factors 
determining student reactions to 
school films. Under “bridgeheads of 
interest”, we learn that students pre- 
fer to see in films characters of their 
own age, and, moreover, of their own 
sex. Boys like to see boys perform 
in the films, or men such as they in- 
tend to become. Boys and girls like 
to see films that deal specifically with 
activities or problems that are exclu- 
sively the province of one sex or the 
other. When activities common to 
both sexes are shown in a film, boys 
prefer to see them presented from the 
boys’ point of view, and girls from the 
girls’ point of view. 

Similarly, differences in economic 
and cultural status between the ob- 
server and the characters shown in a 
film tend to influence the reaction of 
the student. With respect to attitudes 
toward minority groups, teachers 


schools. 
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should know that if a film deals sym- 
pathetically with such a group the 
students can be stimulated into an un- 
derstanding of the people concerned 
and a beginning made toward elimin- 
ating prejudices. But, if a film does 
not treat the minority group sympa- 
thetically—even if it is indifferent to- 
ward the group in relation to other 
activities of the film—the teacher can 
expect a strengthening of existing 
prejudice and he should be prepared 
to deal intellizently and forthrightly 
with the basic factors of this preju- 
dice. Students like films that contain 
some element of familiarity; and they 
are influenced by their personal sense 
of values toward people and actions. 

The much-discussed problem of films 
for “dull” and “bright” students is 
summarized as dependent on _ the 
material in the film. The author con- 
cludes that “the same film is not 
equally good for ‘dull’ and ‘bright’ 
alike. To meet the abilities of duller 
students, films need to move at a 
slower pace, more detail must be 
shown, transitions must be clearer, and 
the vocabulary and sentence structure 
of the commentary must be simpler. 
Most classroom films are not pro- 
duced for the ‘dull’ student.” 

An excellent chapter is the one 
called “The Teacher Takes a Hand”. 
It brings into sharp focus the fact 
that unless teachers are clear in their 
own thinking about what they expect 
from a film, their use of them with 
students cannot be the best. The 
description of a demonstration lesson 
conducted by Mrs. Lillian A, Lamo- 
reaux is especially recommended 
(p.117-121). It shows clearly how far 
the teacher had planned to go with 
the film and the ways in which the 
children were given freedom, within 
this framework, to follow their inter- 
ests and go further into significant 
study. 

The summary might have gone fur- 
ther however, than to list the gener- 
alizations to be drawn from the 3-year 
evaluation program. It could have 
looked ahead and suggested lines along 
which improvements can be made. 
There are many opinions that the re- 
search staff can formulate on the basis 
of use with 5,600 teacher judgments 
and 12,000 student judgments—opin- 
ions which would have been received 
in good spirit even by those under 
criticism. 

Here are a few questions directed at 
the Project staff: 

Do you think that teachers should 
continue to use films made for adult 
and special audiences? Your evalua- 
tions include films made by industrial 
organizations, by government agencies 
and by public service organizations— 
all of wihch are not teaching films 
and are used as such simply because 
there are no others. But, should this 
be continued indefinitely? 

What do you, and the teachers and 
the students really think of the films 
made by educational film companies? 
Are you willing to support any fur- 
ther efforts on their part to experi- 


ment in a much more imaginative way 
with the media of the motion picture 
camera and sound track? The U. S 
Army, for example, is trying innum- 
erable approaches through film to 
given problems. The British M.O.I. 
short subjects, produced at. great 
speed, all represent a willingness to 
experiment with image and_ sound. 
Surely we can suggest some revolu- 
tionary experimentation along that 
line. 

In the realm of propaganda through 
films, would you have some concrete 
suggestions to make to persons who 
wanted to pursue your challenge that 
“Propagation of doctrines fundament- 
al to America is a prime function of 
America’s schools, and hence of films 
used in the schools.” By propaganda 
we mean, of course, the term used in 
its broad sense to mean the “spread 
of a doctrine.” 

You may reply, justly, that these 
questions will need another book. 
Then, let us have it so we can have a 
directive for the future of the educa- 
tional film, just as we’re interested in 
directives for the future of all aspects 
of living. 


Laboratory Manual and Workbook in 
Visual Education—M. L. Goetting 
Baylor University Press, Waco, 
Texas. 1942 180 p. mimeo. 

Here is a practical accompaniment 
to a course in audio-visual aids. It is 
not intended to replace the basic text- 
books in the field, but rather to pro- 
vide more detailed information about 
the use of equipment and the care of 
materials than is possible in a book 
of principles and philosophy. 

The most helpful sections of the 
book are those in which explanations 
and diagrams are given. Much of this 
material is not available from other 
printed sources. For example, there 
are illustrations of the various types 
of map projections and samples of 
charts and graphs (with the _ picto- 
graph unfortunately omitted). In con- 
nection with the projection equipment, 
there is a simple diagram of the es- 
sential parts of each type of still pro- 
jector, with short explanation and 
photographic illustrations for each. 
The opaque projector, filmstrip pro- 
jector and standard lantern slide pro- 
jector are compared for size and use- 
fulness. With respect to motion pic- 
ture projection, there are simple dia- 
grams to show how four standard pro- 
jectors are threaded. Other kinds of 
information given include instructions 
for splicing film, caring for film and 
projectors and tables to show the ef- 
fect on size of image produced by a 
change in focal length of lenses. 

The section on photography is non- 
technical, amply illustrated by dia- 
grams. Throughout the book it is 
assumed that the information and 
diagrams are to serve the student as 
summaries, not as the basic source of 
their facts. Where there is opportun- 
ity to carry on these laboratory activ- 
ities, this handbook should be very 
helpful. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Catalog of Films for Church and 
Community Use. Published by The 
Religious Film Association, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 80 pp. 35c. 

This catalog is a highly selective 
listing of visual materials prepared by 
the Religious Film Association for 
distribution by the denominational 
publishing houses co-operating in the 
Association, and should fill a_ long- 
felt need on the part of those church 
leaders who desire to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of their programs through 
the use of visual materials. The in- 
troductory article, by Dr. Paul H. 
Vieth of the Yale University Divinity 
School, offers valuable assistance to 
beginners in the use of visual aids by 
acquainting them with the values of 
such aids, types of equipment to buy, 
and best methods of using visual aids, 
New ideas are also offered to the 
more experienced. 

Over two hundred 16mm films, si- 
lent and sound, are listed, taking up 
over half the pages of the book. Ten 
pages are devoted to useful filmstrips 
and kodachrome slides. The films are 
classified according to subject-matter. 
The major subject-headings are: The 
Bible and Bible Lands, The Chris- 
tian Life, Leadership Education, Mis- 
sionary Education, Nature and Wor- 
ship, Our Social Order, The World 
and Its People, Recreational Films. 
Films treating more than one topic 
are listed under other appropriate 
headings. 

The catalog is unique in that the 
film descriptions give critical reviews 


and evaluations. Rental prices are 


given for each subject. Many film 
sources are represented, from some 
of whom teaching guides’ may be ob- 
tained for use with the films. The 
“Alphabetical Index of Motion Pic- 
ture Titles” in the back of the book 
is a further helpful feature. 


Documentary News Letter, published 
monthly by the Film Center, Lon- 
don. $1.50 year. Subscriptions through 
American Film Center, 45 Rockefeller 
rieza, N. ¥. 

\ stimulating publication, worth read- 
ing and re-reading. 


Motion Pictures— 
Not for Theatres 


(Continued from page 201) 


for teaching purposes and as_ research 
records. Major production, though, is 
small; funds are scant for that. But 
since 1940 the Service has made some 
medical films, all passed and approved 
by the American College of Surgeons. 
There is a library of 110 Erpi films and 
some of the Service’s own, prints of 
which are variously rented and sold un- 
der different plans. And, of course, 
there is extensive and continuing pro- 
jection work, using licensed operators 
for standard Simplex machines in three 
University booths. 


(To be continued) 
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Films At Work For 


oa 


Below: Colonel Richard T. Schlosbe Chief of the 
Motion Picture Production Division pc Be Pictorial 
Service, is shown, at the left, discussing some of 
the problems about War Department Training Films 
with Lt. Dennis R. Williams, formerly mid-western 
representative for Erpi Classroom Films, during a 
recent visit to Headquarters Eighth Service Com- 
mand, San Antonio, Texas. Lt. Williams is Visual 
Aids Coordinator for the Eighth Service Command, 
with headquarters in the Visual Aids Section of the 
Signal Office, Headquarters Eighth Service Com- 
mand, San Antonio, Texas. 





Below: MOVIES TEACH FIRST AID 
—The Civilian Defense class in First 
Aid at Revere Park Field House, Ch 
cago, report great benefits from the 
showing of the Bell & Howell film 


course in ‘Emergency First Aid 








imaeonnd Library 


| EMERGENCY 
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Victory 












Office 
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Above: 


From the British Ministry of Informa- 
mes this interesting picture of an 800- 
church wnich was turned into a com- 
y hall for the showing of war films, after 
the village hall had been damaged by bombs. 


a 





FILMS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS—The U. S. 
of Education films on Machine Shop Practice 


ing used in industrial plants not only to train 


for specific jobs, but in general to help develop 
cy. At the Ampro Corporation in Chicago, 
f employees meet every week to view these 
ing films, as shown in the photograph. Workers 
husiastic about their practical value. Even when 


jects do not apply directly to the work of every 


they do serve to develop an appreciation 
ion work. Films shown include those on "The 
Lathe,’ "The Milling Machine," "The Vertical 
Mill,"’ ‘Precision Measuring," and others in the 
The films are distributed through Castle Films 
York and Chicago, and they may be obtained 
through Ampro Educational Dealers. 
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[ | 
‘Films That Fi 


The Supreme task of Every Amegizen 
to win the War! } 


The United States Government = 








tion and its affiliates a number ofjlms 
can Citizen concerning our de fig 
ourselves and the World. es 


Office of 
Emergency Management 


Aluminum 

Bomber 

Building a Bomber 
Building a Tank 
Democracy in Action 
Lake Carrier 





General Douglas MacArthur 





A few Features that Men and Ships 
z " Power for Defense 
Fight for Victory Ring of Steel 
Safeguarding Military Information 
Bombs Over Burma...............::..:000+5 7 reels Tanks 
init cainianisesidienbindiobeniinn 9 reels Army in Overalls 
RINT IID sccctionscovecconssasivcensoemeenes 7 reels — for — 

: omen in Defense ' 
Flying i icoideninunciceastiebladeneths 9 reels i ieiie Maitenr te } The Land Wigh 
I MT TR niiscmsscnnnsicsaconncnseses 7 reels (Training Skilled Workers 
Special Agent, K-7............:cccceeeeee 7 reels Defense Review No. 2 
Sons of the Navy................:sscssssss 8 reels pyninetic Rubber! 

I set icbidiscedsisdninsasibibikiesnaisshi 9 reels Short Song Shorts Treasertm: 
I iciniitaaisniahveiinsindéseanteianicnincnsen 7 reels Iam An American ' 
The Caissons Go Rolling Along The New Spi Duck 


Rental Rates and Release 


dates furnished on request. Anchors Aweigh 


JOIN the The subjects listed above will be included h pr. 
"Home Front Offensive” To all others a service charge of 50c pét wil 


Send for your FREE copy of our “Home Send for your FREE Catalogs of 16 mm sisilen 
Front Offensive’’ Bulletin which tells what The WORLD'S LARGEST LIE 6A 


YOU can do to bring VICTORY! 
Wiliottice: 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP.., 28 E. 8th St., Chicago, Il. BAL Pic 
IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 18 S. 3rd St., Memphis, Tenn. Pictu 
IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 2408 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. ERN 16D 
IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 1739 Oneida St.. Denver. Colo. — 


STEVENS-IDEAL PICTURES, 89 Cone St. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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for VICTORY 


negfizen is to do everything possible 


thated with Ideal Pictures Corpora- 
ofiims aimed to inform every Ameri- 
dej fight to preserve Freedom for 
onare the following: 


Films on 
Inter-American Affairs 


Americans All 
Argentine Soil 
Brazil 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo 
Columbia 
Fiesta of the Hills (Mexico) 
The Day is New (Mexico) 
Bounteous Earth (Color) 
A Line from Yucatan (Color) 
High Spots of a High Country (Guatemala) 
Orchids (South America) 
Our Neighbors Down the Road 
Patagonian Playground (Color) 
. . Sundays in the Valley of Mexico (Color) 
l Fighting For Hill Sees of Ratt Su 
Venezuala 
Wooden Faces of Totonicapan 





asertment Navy Department 
. American Sea Power 
Spl Duck Cartoon Submarines at Sea 
Eyes of the Navy 


2dth programs booked from our huge library. 
pét will be made to cover cost of handling. 


) sésilent films (also 8 mm films) available from 
'LIFI6MM MOTION PICTURES 


KORPO RATION 


BAL PICTURES, 2024 Main St., Dallas, Texas. 
t PICTURES (Drawer H. Milwaukie Branch), Portland, Oregon. 
16MM PICTURES CO., 172 N. E. 96th St., Miami, Florida. 
fri PICTURES CO.., 705 Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Florida 
UGHBY PICTURES, Inc., Suite 600, 1600 Broadway, New York City. 


} 








EXTRA SPECIAL! 
“Target for Tonight" 


—5 reels — 


This is one of the most outstanding 
films of the War. An account of 
an actual air raid over Germany 
by the Bomber Command of the 
Royal British Air Force. Shows de- 
tails of staff planning, routine of 
preparing bombers, getting 
weather reports, instructing the 
crews, and take-off. From this point 
the camera stays with a big Well- 
ington bomber to its destination, 
and as it descends to bomb the 
designated target amidst a bar- 
rage of enemy anti-aircraft fire. 
There is a spectacular explosion 
as tho bombs find their mark. Its 
engine in trouble, its wireless op- 
erator wounded, the plane heads 
for home. Picture ends with crew's 
report back to headquarters. 


This film will be included in any 
program booked from us for a 
service charge of $1.00. To all 
others the service charge is $2.50. 
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Have YOU 


Ordered YOUR copy of the fine, new 
18TH EDITION of 


“1000 and One” 


The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films 


which will be off the press 
October Ist. 


Never has the valuable film information pro- 
vided in this standard film reference been 
more indispensable than NOW when the 
motion picture is playing such a vitally 
important role in winning the war. 


The hundreds of films that have been pro- 
duced to give our people information on all 
phases of the War Effort, are listed in the 
new 18TH EDITION of "I!OOO and One" 
with the many distributing sources through 
which they may be obtained, They are listed 
in a separate section entitled 


FILMS ON THE WAR 


under many sub-headings including 
Armed Forces in Action— 

U. S., British, Canadian 
Battle Fronts 
Civilian Defense 
Civilian Construction 
First Aid and Rescue Work 
Life in War Time 
Women in War 
Wartime Production 
Industry and Industrial Training 
Aviation Training 
Health, Food and Nutrition 
Other United Nations at War 


The films on our Latin-American Neighbors 
released through the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs are included in the new Edition, 
as well as thousands of educational subjects 
generally under 176 different subject class- 
ifications, always accompanied by informa- 
tion on distributor sources. 


Price 75c 


(Subscribers to EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
Pay only 25c 
and are urged to send renewal 
if subscription has expired. 


Make sure you receive copy of this latest Edition of 
"1000 and One" immediately it is off the press, by 
sending your order NOW! 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, III. 











The Educational Screen 


A New Approach to the 
Home Economics Teaching Problem 


POLLY PATTERSON 


FTER devoting twenty years to teaching 
home economics in the Los Angeles High 
Schools, I left the teaching profession to 


accept the post of “Prudence Penny” with the 
Los Angeles Examiner. It was during my tenure 
there that I was privileged to actually conduct 
cooking demonstrations for the student body of ten 
high schools each year. As an outsider I was 
placed in a position to study teaching problems as 
never before; see things that were a puzzle during 
teaching days. I realized then that any new ap- 
proach, regardless of the responsibility lifted from 
the teacher’s shoulders, was something the stu- 
dents liked. It set me to thinking. Briefly, Polly 
Patterson’s Course of Home Economies is, I hope, 
the happy result. 

Compiled and written as forty separate lectures, 
each requiring fifteen minutes to record, they cor- 
relate with the usual course of study as followed 
generally throughout the country. Each is de- 
signed either as the nucleus of a week’s work, or 
as a review of it. A complete script is provided the 
teacher in advance, so that she will know before- 
hand what is coming, together with twenty ques- 
tions and answers unraveling the problems. 

Listed are the forty subjects dealt with: 

Measurements and Methods of Cooking, Menu 
Planning, Cereals, Flour, Flour Mixtures, Pour 
satters, Drop Batters, Soft Dough, Stiff Dough, 
sread, Eggs, Milk, Butter and Cheese, Deep Fat 
Frying, Fish and Meat Substitutes, Meat Buying, 
Cooking Meat by Dry Heat, Cooking Meat by 
Moist Heat, Fruits, Vegetables, Soups, Salads 
and Salad Making, Sauces, Desserts, Cookies, Cakes, 
Food Preservation, Canning, Jellies and Jams, Altitude 
Cooking and Picnic Lunches, Beverages, Home Plan- 
ning and Furnishings, Meal Service, Entertaining, 
Evening at Home, Party Menus and Games, Buffets: 
Barbecues, Care of Tools, Range, Equipment, Cleaning 
Agents, Laundry, Stain Removal. 

This series of lectures eliminates the necessity 
for repetition on the part of the teacher; merely 
play it over and over and over if necessary. It also 
provides the spark needed to interest students in 
the subject through a new and novel approach. 

The Los Angeles school system is now using 
twenty sets and a full fifty are seeing regular use 
in Southern California. Oddly enough, one of these 
finds employment in the Los Angeles County Jail, 
where it is used to instruct the inmates. 

Further than this I believe the “Course” lends 
itself to classroom work and teaching problems to 
a much better advantage than does radio. The pos- 
sibilities of using pictures in conjunction with lec- 
tures are simply unlimited. Still pictures or pro- 
jected slides, of the teacher’s own selection, can 
be readily and effectively integrated with the rec- 
ords throughout the series, and actual classroom 
demonstrations are also in order. 
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The Educational Screen 


SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


AVENPORT High School of Davenport, Lowa, 

has developed an unusual film based on Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ poem, The Last Leaf. Miss Mar- 
garet E. West of the school’s English department has, 
upon request from your editor, written a description 
of the making of the film. Her account follows: 

“Last year the American literature classes in the 
high school at Davenport, Iowa, began the building 
of a film library to be composed of pictures made and 
produced by the students assisted by faculty members 
who were interested in the project. For a beginning, 
nothing seemed better adapted to our limited resources 
than the film version of a short poem to be photo- 
graphed in natural color. From many attractive pos- 
sibilities—we selected Oliver Wendell Holmes’ classic, 
The Last Leaf. We liked this poem for its emotional 
appeal in its mingling of humor and pathos, and for 
its simple but effective histrionic qualities. Since all 
of the characters would appear in costume, nothing in 
the picture could become outmoded. Later we ex- 
pect to add to our Holmes’ album a film version of 
The Chambered Nautilus and The Height of the 
Ridiculous. Then poems of Whitman, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lanier, Emerson, and Poe, offer alluring 
possibilities also. 

“Committees were formed for casting, research, 
script, art, and publicity. The scenes were planned 
according to the exact order of the poem. The art 
committee painted appropriate title backgrounds in 
colors that would be effective in Kodachrome. The 
lettering chosen was Old English script. This was 
done in India ink on embellished scrolls drawn against 
the illustrated backgrounds. By the time these were 
returned from processing, we were ready to take the 
action shots. Our problem of location was easily 
solved by the offer of a beautiful Colonial home with 
extension grounds and gardens situated far enough in 
the country to relieve us of all distractions.” 

A portion of the scenario used in filming the pic- 
ture follows: 

Main title: THE LAST LEAF 

This was followed by a creeping title which gave the 
circumstances of the writing of the poem and explained 
any points which seemed to need clarification. All who had 
a part in making the picture were then listed. 





Title A. I saw him once before 
As he passed by the door, 

Scene 1. Medium shot of Colonial home. 

Scene 2. Medium shot of the Colonial door. The char- 
acter representing Holmes is dressed as a collegian of 1831 
with a brown cutaway suit and a purple ribbon tie. He is 
standing in the doorway and appears to have been watch- 
ing someone pass by. He comes out of the door and walks 
to a rustic chair in the yard. He takes a book trom his 
pocket and begins to read. A handsome St. Bernard whose 
spots blend with Holmes’ suit enters and lies at the poet's 
feet. In the background are tulip beds and in the extreme 
background, woods stretch into the distance. 

Title B. And again 
The pavement stones resound, 
As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 
Scene 3. Long shot of the aged Melville coming in 


from the distance. He is dressed in the costume of the 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 





EGRETFULLY, but also proudly, we an- 

nounce Godfrey Elliott’s appointment as 
First Lieutenant assigned to the training films 
section of the new visual education unit in the 
Army Air Forces. The great work of training 
the hosts of Democracy by visual methods de- 
mands the “best’’ that the educational field can 
supply, and is getting it. 

This magazine and its readers will accept will- 
ingly Lieutenant Elliott’s decision, which reaches 
us just as we go to press: “This means the end 
of my column ‘for the duration.” September ma- 
terial will be the last from me until Hitler and 
Company are liquidated. I hope to pick up where 
I left off when I return.’’ We'll be waiting. 


N. L. G. 











days of the American Revolution. He is very stooped and 
is leaning heavily on his cane as he totters along. 
Scene 4. Closeup showing the old man’s feet and cane 

with a little foreground. Fade out. 
Title C. They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning knife of Time 

Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 
Montage shots to build up the idea of Mel- 
ville’s vigorous young manhood. Medium shot of Melville 


Scene 5. 


whipping out his sword and brandishing it. Another scene 
shows Melville fencing with a friend followed by one in 
which he is seen talking excitedly to a group of patriots. 
The fourth short scene shows Melville with two compan- 
ions hurrying to meet the town crier. The latter is carry- 
ing a lantern and ringing a bell. Fade out. 
Title D. But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 

Sad and wan, 

Scene 6. Medium shot. Street scene showing Melville 
meeting a Quaker preacher who bows to him very deter- 
entially. 

Scene 7. As Melville continues along the street, he 
meets a group of girls dressed in colorful costumes of a 
century ago coming out of a house. They all turn to 
look at him and smile to themselves. This action can be 
slightly exaggerated. 

Scene 8. Closeup of three of the girls who are smiling 
quite broadly. Their expressions change in a moment to 
sympathy for the old man. 

Title E. And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone!” 

Medium shot of Melville shaking his head 

sadly. He rubs his hand across his brow as he thinks of 


Scene 8. 
his loved ones who have been dead for so many years. 
Title F: The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 

In their bloom, 

And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 

On the tomb. 

Scene 9. Leng shot of Melville approaching the ceme- 
tery. 

Scene 10. Medium shot of Melville entering the gate of 
the cemetery. He walks slowly among the tombs and then 


(Concluded on page 272) 
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RAINING lor VIC 


with Sound Motion Pictures 


Today, Ampro is engaged 100% on war work which includes 
the production of thousands of projectors for the use of the 
U. S. Army, Navy and other government departments. Ampro 
engineering developmental work is proceeding apace—so that 
the experience and improvements resulting from this war 
work will accrue to the civilian users of Ampro when victory 
is achieved. 
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“We're glad 
HOLMES PROJECTORS 
were built so wel]—" 


That’s the usual comment of our many users 
in these times when all of our production is 
being utilized by the Government and we 
are unable to make deliveries of new equip- 


OOOO otto toot oR 


ment for commercial or private use. It is a 
source of satisfaction to both owners of 
Holmes Projectors and ourselves that they 
require so little attention and maintenance 
to keep them operating indefinitely. 


If at any time supplies or replacements are 
needed to keep Holmes machines running at 
maximum efficiency, such requests will re- 
ceive our earliest possible attention. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 
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(Continued from page 270) 

pauses before one of them. He has in his hand a bouquet 
of tulips in pastel colors. As he gazes at them lingeringly 
preparatory to placing them on the grave, they dissolve 
into the face of a young girl about 18 years of age. 

Scene 11. Dissolve into the picture of the girl dressed 
in a fancy Colonial costume of blue satin. She is standing 
in a garden and is holding some tulips in her hand. A 
breeze sways her gown slightly. 

Scene 12. Young Melville dressed in fancy costume 
approaches her and leads her to a bench. They converse 
looking lovingly at each other. Then Melville kisses her. 
Fade out. 

Scene 13. Fade in. Melville stands for a moment still 
looking at the flowers and then tremblingly lays them on 
the grave. Fade out. 


School Movie Contest Winners 


Thirty high schools from New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, California, and other states entered the 
first annual high school motion picture contest spon- 
sored in May, 1942, by the Department of Motion 
Pictures of New York University. 

The winners, as announced by Dr. Robert Gessner, 
department chairman, were the James Madison High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the best narrative and 
most imaginative motion picture; Herbert Hoover 
High School, San Diego, California, for the most tech- 
nically proficient motion picture; and Greenwich 
(Conn.) High School, for the most instructive and 
useful film. Judges of the contest were Alice V. Keli- 
her, director of New York University Film Institute 
Library; William J. Fadiman, story editor, MGM; 
and Michael Zala, manager of the Eighth Street Play- 
house. 


The Educational Screen 


The department of motion pictures offers a four- 
year major in motion picture writing and direction 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


Question Box on School Film Production 


1. What is a “work-print’? 

The work-print is a duplicate copy of the original 
film, which is used throughout the editing process Che 
original film can be damaged easily through excessive 
splicing, careless handling, projector scratches, and all 


sorts of unavoidable accidents. Once it is damaged 
it cannot be replaced. In order to preserve the original 
in good physical condition, a work-print is mad If 
the original is in l6mm _ reversal, the work-print would 
be made as a reversal dupe. Its cost ordinarily would 
be five cents per foot; one manufacturer (Agfa) supplies 


a cheaper work-print at about 3'2 cents per foot, known 
as a “scratch print” because of defacing marks running 


through each frame. After the work-print has been 
edited into the desired form, it is a comparatively easy 
matter to match the original film to it Che investment 


in a work-print is well justified if the film is of any 
value at all. 


2. What constitutes a “scene” in scenario writing? 


The simplest des¢ ription of a “scene” would be that 
interval of action which takes place before the camera 
while it continues to run without interruption The 


moment the camera motor is stopped and started again, 
the new flow of action is labeled as another scene. Ther 
may be considerable movement of the camera’ withi 
one scene: e. g., panning, dollying, etc. 


3. What is the cost of 16mm sound recording equipment? 


Complete equipment for recording sound on 16mm 
film will cost between $1000 and $3500, depending upon 
the quality and versatility of performance demanded of 
it. It would be difficult to give a very definite answer 
to such a question, since it depends so largely upon 
what the producer wishes to do with the equipment 
he purchases. Manufacturers of 16mm _ recorders invite 


serious inquiries. 


4. Where can we buy a tripod triangle, and how much 
does one cost? 


Such an accessory can be purchased from any camera 
equipment dealer. The cost is not much, but will de 
pend upon the type and quality of construction. It is, 
however, a very simple matter for the school shop to 
make a tripod triangle that will answer all the purposes of 


school production. Construct a simple equilateral triangle out 
of three pieces of light-weight lumber whose dimensions 


are approximately Yr 2a x ae. Place a hole « 
socket of some sort at each apex of the triangle for the 
tripod legs. Such an accessory will prevent the tripod 


from collapsing or spreading on any type of floor 


5. We want to lend one of our films to a Canadian 
school. What procedure must we follow in sending it 
through the customs office? 

Educational and school-inade films may be shipped 
into Canada for loan without payment of duty, provided 
there is no rental charge made for them. Secure from the 
local Railway Express office, or from the United States 
Department of Commerce, “Form 7525—Shipper’s Export 
Declaration” and fill out in triplicate Place these in a 
strong envelope, label the contents of the envelope fe 
the customs authorities at the point of Canadian entry, 
and attach the envelope securely to the shipping containet 
This procedure is necessary, not only for the duty-free 
entry of the film into Canada, but also for its return into 
the United States. 


6. Where can we obtain the cotton gloves recommended 
for use in handling film? 

Light-weight white cotton gloves, recommended for 
use at all times in handling film, may be obtained from 
any large equipment dealer, In small quantities, such 
gloves may cost twenty or twenty-five cents per pair 
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Experimental Research 
in Audio-Visual Education e R a d i ant 8 creens * 
By DAVID GOODMAN 


Title of Thesis: THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
DIORAMA IN THE MUSEUMS OF THE JU. S. 


Investigator: [RENE FLETCHER CYPHER 


Thesis completed 1942 for the degre: Doctor of PI 


ophy, New York University, New York, New York 


Purpose of Study 

The purpose of this study was to trace the development 
the diorama as a medium of exhibition technique and 
teaching aid in the museums of the United States. In ordet 
present a clear-cut picture of this development it was ne 





1°..1 


essary to consider the subject in the light of a three-fold treat 


ment: (1) A historical study of the development of the di » a + 
rama itself and of its use in the museums United Stat - d E Ed ti ] N d 
(2) A study of how the museum diorama has been employed an very ucaliona ce 


as an objective teaching aid by schools in the United State 
and the extent to which the schools have also made and u U. Ss. NAVY, U. S. ARMY, 
dioramas; (3) A study of how commercial and industria * 

- U. S. MARINES, U. S. AIR CORPS 


agencies have made and utilized the diorama as a medium 


advertising and publicity ¥ and many other Government Agencies + 


Sources and Method For War Training—For Recreation— 


; + For Production Training—For Civilian Defense * 


The original sources found to be most valuable were 
dioramas in the museums, and first-hand accounts of the mal The choice of Radiant Screens by such 
ing of these dioramas. It was the investigator's privilege t - critical judges of quality tells the story 
le ee A aaa of Radiant superiority ... the many 
development of the diorama The investigator made a tour ° exclusive advantages of the Radiant 
cne hundred and ten museums throughout the United State INSTITUTIONAL models . . . the bril- 
to examine and study dioramas. The observations thus ma * liance and clarity of pictures shown on 
together with personal interviews with museum director Radiant’'s “Hy-Flect’ glass-beaded 
preparators and educational workers, and a questionnaire sent * screen surface ... the way Radiant * 
to one hundred and forty-seven museums, formed the basis <¢ Screens “stand up.” You, too, may en- 
this study. . joy the same advantages. + 

Other sources found to be helpful consisted of the Annual 


Reports of museums, and the records I museum \ I x Immediate delivery of x 


talk with those who were responsible for the first dioran 


installed in museums, and to discuss 


throughout the country, as printed in the Proceedings of z 
fe Se 1S” age rae sal 1s i! all sizes and models. 
Americas {ssacia nN Iuseums, and the publications 
um Work and Museum Ne Referen - | are Dae * , * 
dil ( ali wuUsSCcun VCU'S. veterence was also ace Illustrated Folder and Screen Fabric 


numerous articles and dealing with 1 111-S« Sample FREE. Write for it! 





tions and museum work, and with commercial advertising ar * * 
publicity media. The data thus obtained was finally present 

as a historical study of the development of the diorama x * 
Summary 


1 


As a result of the findings of this: study this investigat 


offers the following definition of a diorama as representative 


} 






of the most frequent usage today: “The miniature, three * * 
dimensional group consisting of an arrangement of small mod 

eled and colored figures and specimens, with accessories, in at x a 
appropriate setting, and in most cases artificially lighted Phe 

scale and size of the group is variable; there is no stan: 


Official U. S. + 


¢ » Tr j ] 10 as sunpiect ma t whicl 
shape; there is no limitation as to subje matte W Army Photo 


be realistic or imaginative according to what the creator 





group wishes to portray.” * * 
The developmental period of the diorama in the museums may 
be said to have spanned the years from 1914 to the present * * 
date; in the schools it may be said to have taken plac: 
about 1930 to the present date; and in the commercial wor * * 
trom approximately 1930 to the present 
Those sources to which one may look for prototypes of 
li re ] rol] 3 ‘ ] ] * * 
diorama may be said to fall into three main classification 


(1) Religious groups—the crib or manger displaved at Christ 
mas time in Catholic churches all over the world since the 


> 


time of St. Francis of Assisi; (2) Stage sets—miniaturé 
carved stage sets, toy or juvenile theaters, shadow boxes * * 
puppet theaters, cardboard cut-outs, peep-show, and shadow RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
pantomimes; (3) Miniature carved models—small carve * 1140-6 W. Superior St. Chicago, lll. * 
models of houses, theaters, gardens, temples and peoples 


(Concluded on page 274 * * * . ¥ ** 4 F * + Me »& 
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PICTURES YOU 


HAVE ALWAYS NEEDED 
FOR VISUALIZING THE 
\ FOLLOWING: 


America's Old World 
Background 

Early Civilization 

Life in Ancient Greece 

Life in Ancient Rome 

Knighthood—Life in 
Mediaeval Times 

) Voyage and Discovery 

\ Man on Record 

—— Transportation 

Christmas in Many 
Lands 

Life in Colonial 
America 

Pioneer Days 

indian Life 

The Farm 

Americans All 

Clothing in Other 
Lands 

The Story of Textiles 

Architecture 

Social Customs 

and many ofhers. 


TEACHING 
cr es 












WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
listing 350 new “documentary” 
pictures and containing full- 
sized sample reproductions. 


Informative Classroom Picture Publishers 
1209 Kalamazoo Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 











(Concluded from page 273) 

Those sources to which one may look for the immediate 
forerunners of the diorama fall into the following classifica- 
tions: (1) The panorama or cyclorama—these life-size painted 
scenes provided the idea of a background painted in perspective 
and curved to follow the normal horizon line; (2) Museum 
habitat groups—these groups provided the idea of showing 
mounted specimens and a foreground set against curved 
painted backgrounds, the whole so arranged through forced 
perspective as to present a realistic reproduction of the actual 
place from which the specimens came; (3) E-rhibits in fairs— 
the small, modeled groups, shown in exhibitions and fairs since 
about 1876, provided the idea of miniature, scenic groups. 

As far as the research of this investigator can determine, the 
use of the diorama in the museums of the United States came 
about as the result of the introduction of small historical 
groups, first made by Dwight Franklin about 1914. Evidence 
of the readiness of the museums to utilize dioramas is to be 
seen in the rapidity with which they were adopted and con- 
structed and installed. 

Habitat groups, which were first utilized in museums in 
1901, became exceedingly popular in the natural history 
museums as a means of installing and exhibiting life-size 
specimens. The habitat group however was expensive to 
make and best adapted to the needs of large museums. The 
diorama offered smaller museums an opportunity to possess less 
expensive but equally effective groups. History museums in 
particular found the diorama an effective way of representing 
historical episodes and peoples. The small-scale dimensions of 
the diorama have not proven a barrier to its effectiveness as a 
display medium. The _ three-dimensional qualities of the 
diorama enable it to present an illusion of reality which is not 
lessened by its miniature size. 

The diorama was first introduced to the schools as a part 
of the study collections circulated by the museums. The 
schools have since used the museum dioramas, and have also 
made their own. Both museums and schools have instituted 
teacher-training courses in the making of dioramas. The 
diorama has been accepted by the educational world as one of 
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the modern objective teaching aids and has been used on all 
levels from elementary school to university. 

Apparently the diorama reached the commercial world 
from the exhibition or fair, and was patterned to a great 
extent after types of exhibits found in Europe. Since 1931 all 
of the large fairs in the United States have made elaborate 
and extensive use of the diorama as an exhibit technique. 
Business firms, stores and other industrial groups have utilized 
the diorama a a means of window display, publicity and ad- 
vertising. In the construction and use of dioramas, commer- 
cial agencies have followed an entirely independent course of 
development, and have not to date consulted with the muse- 
ums to any great extent. 

One great controversial factor lies in the use of motion and 
mechanical animation. Makers of dioramas in museums and 
schools have tended to frown upon the use of such devices, 
whereas the commercial diorama maker regards motion as one 
of the chief means of attracting attention. 

The greatest hindrance to a proper understanding of the 
term “diorama” lies in a lack of agreement as to terminology. 
The museums have never established a standard terminology. 
In one museum the term diorama applies only to the miniature 
group; in another it applies to the habitat or life-scale group; 
and in still another it applies loosely to both types of groups. 
This same lack of definition of terms prevails in the schools. 
There, almost any type of cut-out or group effect is classified 
as a diorama. 

The diorama has won a place among the exhibits of the 
museums, the school world, and the commercial and industrial 
world. All three are allied in one respect—they are seeking 
the favor and approval of the public. Which of the three will 
take this common technique and utilize and develop it to its 
fullest possibilities remains for the future to reveal. 

In the light of conditions concerning the present status of 
the diorama as outlined in this study, this investigator would 
make the following recommendations : 

For the Museums: The formation of an inter-museum com- 
mittee to draw up a standard terminology to be used and ay 
plied in all museums, and acceptable to all museum workers 

A study on the part of each individual museum of its ex 
hibits to determine their effectiveness as instruments for 
conveying information. The past two decades have been a 
period of great expansion on the part of the museums. The 
need now is for an evaluation of the results of this work. 
If the museum diorama is to fulfill its role as an effective 
visual aid, it must be studied and evaluated. 

The museums have long been regarded as guardians of the 
artifacts and evidences of cultures of the past. If future gen- 
erations are to have evidences of the life of today, the diorama 
might well be employed to record events taking place now. 
Primary evidence is always the hardest to secure. The mu- 


seum makers of dioramas would be performing a definite 
service if they made more dioramas showing various phases 
of present day life and civilization. 

For the Schools—An evaluative testing program to deter- 
mine the relative merits of the various types of objective 
teaching aids other than slides and motion pictures. No 
statements as to the teaching value of the diorama should be 
established unless a true diorama has been the basis of the 
testing. School workers need to see that flat cardboard cut- 
outs cannot reasonably be expected to yield exactly the sam« 
results as carefully modeled, three dimensional dioramas 

For Commercial Agencies—The establishment of an accept- 
able common terminology for all types of display materials 
This would mean the substitution of a new term to indicat 
groups in which mechanical motion and animation were em- 
ployed—perhaps “motorama” or some such similar term 

To conclude, the diorama should be used in that relationship 
or situation in which an illusion of reality will prove bene- 
ficial. The value of the diorama as an objective display tech- 
nique is such that it warrants the attention and talents of the 
most skilled craftsmen. It is capable of being an effective 
teaching aid, a display medium, and a valuable advertising 
medium. The results achieved through its use will be in 
exact proportion to the wisdom and care with which the 
particular diorama has been made, selected and then used 
This investigator feels that the diorama is one of the most 
effective of visual aids being made today, and that the future 
will see a greatly extended field of usefulness for it. 
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The Stereoscope Goes To War 


In the August 17 issue of “Life” there is 
a full-page picture of a second lieutenant 
looking through a stereoscopic device, and 
underneath is the following legend: ““G-2 
STUDENT GETS INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE ENEMY BY READING AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS THROUGH AN ARMY 
STEREOSCOPIC DEVICE.” 





Keystone stereoscopic vision testing and 
training equipment, likewise, plays a large 


part in the selection of men for specialized 





work in both the Army and in the Navy. 


If the use of the stereoscope and stereoscopic pictures is so important to the 
eficiency of the Army and the Navy and to the successful conduct of the war, it 
seems hardly necessary to emphasize its importance in the education of our chil- 
dren for their future—whether that future involves war or peace. With its im- 
pressive elements of reality, the stereograph brings both to the soldier and to the 


student factual information that can be obtained in no other way. 





With these facts in mind, many schools are buying the Keystone units of 


stereographs in the social studies and in elementary science. 


Each unit covers a limited and 
specific field of subject matter, and 
has been prepared, and provided with 
a teacher’s manual, by an outstand- 


ing leader in that particular branch 


g 


of education. 


Why not take advantage of this 
opportunity to equip your schools 
and your teachers with this valuable 
teaching aid? 





Keystone View Company 


Meadville, Penna. 
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News and 


Government Film Offices Re-Organized 


By an Executive Order signed June 13, 1942, the 
President established the Office of War Information to 
which were transferred the motion picture functions of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Government Films and 


the Office for Emergency Management Film Unit 





These two organizations are now combined into the 


Whether you seek Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of War Information, 
located in Temporary Building V, 1400 Pennsylvania 
EDUCATION or ENTERTAINMENT Avenue, Washington. Lowell Mellett, Coordinator 
of Government Films, is chief of this new bureau. His 
you will find that assistants include Arch A. Mercey and Edger Dale. 

The Director of the Office of War Information, 
the VISUAL way is the BEST way! Elmer Davis, issued OWT Regulation No. 1 setting 


forth the functions and authorities of the various 


t 


bureaus of the newly established OWT. Section 7 of 


I NCREASE your knowledge of world affairs this regulation reads: 
and home affairs; enjoy the thrills of your favorite ” . a ae . 

6 oT) ‘ ee NLOTION ICTURES., ne ier of 1¢ sureau oft \iott 
sport in season and out of season; See America Pictures, Office of War Information, will serve as 
and travel to the four corners of the world; ... or central point of contact between the motion pictur 
see Hollywood's greatest stars in their greatest dustry and Federal officials to the end that the — 

. : picture industry, both theatrical and non-theatrical, ay 
pictures, just as they are shown on the screens of pase et oe eee 
igs make the maximum contribution to keeping the America 
America's theatres! public fully informed on vital aspects of the war. Official 
° ° motion pictures of the Federal Government as a rule will 

Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, be produced under the direction of the Chief of the Bureau 
musical, and comedy successes of the year, pro- of Motion Pictures; they may be produced by individual 
nounced by the leading motion picture critics as Departments and agencies after review, clearance, and 


approval of the Chief of Bureau. 


‘Pictures You Must Not Miss!” _ : . . . 
The Bureau of Motion Pictures will continue. the 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO Burma Convo ; . i > be a ea - 
—the comedy teem thet is Flying etaie. teat Agent work of the O. E. M. Production Unit and the Office 


absolutely convulsing the na- 11... are three action-adventure of the Coordinator of Government Films, with offices 


tion, starring in two of their aa : : , , ; ' ‘ 
finest comedies— pictures with top flight stars, in Washington, New York, and Los Angeles. Under 

4 : ~ each of which is guaranteed ‘o 5 , ; a : 

“KEEP 'EM FLYING provide you and your friends the new set-up the Bureau is organized into the follow 
—a story of the two nit-wits who with a glorious evening of enter- ‘ . ; , oe . 
get tangled up with the air  tainment. ing branches: Newsreel, Army and Navy Liaison; Re- 
corps, bringing to the screen sai D es nie oe See eB “at; ‘ iwicionNn ° 
some of the most thrilling and We are also proud to make Sear h, Ie ports and Information ; Educational Division ; 
spectacular air shots ever filmed available to you at this time, Production Unit; Motion Picture Industry Liaison 
and— two feature productions Divisi Paul C. J 1 f 1} sien | 

“ ’ ” Yivision. aul C. Kkeed, formerly Wirector of Ikadio 

RIDE 'EM COWBOY “CAVALCADE OF AVIATION” ip ‘ 5 : ee a, : ' 
—a picture which puts these ace pte and Visual Education, Public Schools, Rochester, New 
comedians on horses, but can't : ; . : . be i 
keep ‘em there. A hilarious “MENACE of the RISING SUN” York, is Head of the Educational Division. 
comedy featuring an all star Th . . ¢ . 

} ese two short subjects were A comprehensive rogvra - > , ‘t10 and 
cast of Hollywood beauties. actually billed as features in the , : i = ee for the produc on ae 
Deanna Durbin finest theatres of America. They distribution of official government 16mm sound motion 

are timely, thrilling, spectacular . . 

Charles Laughton an ee, ten aos eat pictures has been developed and put into operation by 
in “IT STARTED WITH EVE” miss these. They are the ‘‘must'’ the Bureau. These films ylanned t infor he A ; 
Two great stars in one of the mo’ion pictures for every Ameri- — , pla _ O imform the m 
finest comedies of the year. can. erican people about the war effort and what they can 


de to help, are available through more than one hundred 








‘a J . 
W rite Immediately to ae . : 
: fifty established film libraries and rental agencies. The 
Universal's Non-Theatrical Department for complete informa- 3 . —* 7 ; 
tion about these extra-ordinary attractions noted above as cost to users ot obtaining these films has been kept at 
well as for features, short subjects, dies, ical 4 eae +e. : 
eae. at minimum, In addition to transportation costs, dis 





tributors are permitted to make a service charge to users 
not to exceed 50c for the first subject and 25c for each 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES additional subject included in a single shipment. 
Schools other interested in obtaini 


and groups 1g 
" ofQcial government war films for use in a planned pro 
COMPANY, INC. conan war goer should “* mig cage 
directly trom their usual sources tor lOmm films. 
Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. cocephete Set <f-all Gettieters of clical covernment 
CIRCLE 7-7100 war films may be obtained upon request from the OW1 





Bureau of Motion Pictures. 
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lobes 


Government War Film List 
“A List of U. S. War Films,” just issued by the 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, brings up-to-date the ex 


tensive listing of the film material available from the 


various government departments. The directory in 
cludes Films of the Armed Forces from the 
United States Army Recruiting and _ Induction 


Service, and from the United States Navy—Coast 
Guard, Marine Corps, Recruiting Stations ; Civilian De 
fense Training Films from the Office of Civilian Defense 
and Department of War ; Office of Education Industrial 
Training Films; Informational Films from the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Office of the Coordinator of Inte1 
American Affairs, Federal Security Agency, Depart 
ment of the Interior ( Bureau of Mines) ; and the Offices 
of War Information subjects. 

This list is available upon request from the Bureau 
of Motion Pictures, Office of War Information. 1400 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. ¢ 


Office of Education to Produce More Training Films 


Because of the marked success of the first forty 
eight U. S. Office of Education industrial training 
films, the program is being extended to include the pro 
duction of pictures on other vocational trades, sucl 
as airplane manufacturing operations and the mak 
ing of optical glass. The first group now being cir 
culated is devoted to machine shop practice and ship 
building. 

A total of almost 6,500,000 feet of 16mm prints of 
these subjects has been sold by Castle Films, the dis 
tributor, during the seven months beginning Decem 
ber 1, 1941, indicating their wide acceptance by v 
cational schools and industrial plants. Requests also 
have been received from the Governments of othe 
nations. 

Dr. C. F. Klinefelter, assistant to John W. Stude 
baker, Commissioner of Education, stated that  filn 
strips have been found so vital in instruction that they 
would not only be included in future film units, but 
would be produced for all of the pictures made to dat 
“The strips,” he explained, “‘are used whet it 
desired to stop movement to show in detail a particular 


point on which more detailed instruction is necessary 


Projection Equipment in Elementary Schools 


A Survey of Projection Equipment in the Elementary 
Schools in the United States has been released by thi 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerc The 
study, which is Part II of a survey of equipment it 
schools throughout the country, was conducted by 
Nathan D. Golden of the Bureau who also compiled 
the data. Information is given concerning the locatior 
of motion-picture and_ slide-film projectors in elemen 
tary schools, within each state. Figures on State Totals 
are also given. 

At the beginning of the school year last September 


the Department of Commerce sent questionnaires 
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ERPI Presents 


“The Airplane Changes our World Map” 





The polar centered map shows world centers of tech- 
nological developments to be within twenty-four hours 
air travel time. 


What the Film Does: 


Portrays the problem of map projection 
distortion; early maps and globes; latitude 
and longitude; Mercator's, Mollweide's and 
Goode's projections; and distance contrasts 
between points on the globe by land, water 


and air travel routes. 


Teachers’ handbooks accompany this and 
one hundred eighty-seven other ERPI Films. 


Write for information on financing local film libraries. 





Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 


1841 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LE LAST DAY: S 


4 
4 


#, 


MERIAN C 
COOPER'S 
Gigantic Spectacle Drama 


Directed by Ernest B. Schoedsack 











For the first time in 16 mm—one of the 
Now! GREAT PICTURES OF ALL TIME! 


HISTORICAL SETTING: Ancient Roman city of Pompeii 
Shows dress, customs, politics and sports of the city; its 
destruction by the unexpected eruption of Mt. Vesuvius 


RELIGIOUS THEME: Marcus, the hero, symbolizes man's 
slow climb to better things. It is a story 2,000 years old 
written for this very hour. In the picture Christ heals a little 
boy, and later we see Him carrying His cross to Calvary. 


A $1,250,000.00 production that played Radio City. One-day 
rental, $20; $17.50 in series. RKO approval necessary for 
each location. Book it NOW. 


MANSE FILM LIBRARY 


1521 DANA AVENUE CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Patents 
Patent Pending 


1,883,627 1,692,694 


Draper Demountable Window Shades 
Serve School Needs Best 


Dratex shades of translucent tan or of darkening black cloth 
can be used alternately in the same fixtures. The illustration shows 
the Draper Style V Double Roller Tan Shade, removable from 
the window to permit the Draper Pakfold Black Shade to be 
supported in the same pulley bracket. A set of darkening shades 
may be used in different classrooms. It will pay you to consider 
this plan of shading. 

Write for literature on the most complete line of Sight-Saving 
and Darkening Window Shades. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Dept. ED9, SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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40,000 elementary schools. Replies were received from 
25,703 schools. Of the schools reporting, 7.845 own 
either 16 or 35-mm motion-picture equipment, 6,602 are 
serviced with equipment from central distribution 
points within 709 school systems and 11,256 do not 
own and are not serviced with such equipment but rent 
or borrow projectors. 

Projectors located in the 14,447 elementary in 
stitutions either owning or being serviced with motion- 
picture projectors, consist of 6,055 16mm silent pro- 
jectors, 4,373 16mm sound projectors—a total of 10,428. 

Part I of the survey, covering motion-picture equip- 
ment in colleges and high schools, published in March 
1941, disclosed that those institutions owned 6,037 
16mm silent projectors and 6,374 16mm sound pro- 
jectors—a total of 12,411. Accordingly, there are 
12,092 16mm silent and 10,747 16mm_ sound _pro- 
jectors—a grand total of 22,839—in the 17,500 colleges 
and high schools, and the 25,703 elementary schools 
in the United States that have reported in response to 
the Department of Commerce questionnaires. 

Data obtained in the survey can be used to advantage 
by both civilian and military agancies that have motion 
picture films—factual, skill-enhancing and morale-de- 
veloping—which could be distributed with beneficial 
results through the school system of the United States. 


Expansion of College Library 


The Indiana Film Library at Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
State Teachers College has branched out to include fifty 
Eastman Classroom silent films, and a transcript library 
of a limited number of records, reports Wilber Emmert, 
energetic director of the Library, which was originally 
a sound film library of sixty subjects. The plan of the 
iibrary remains the same, operating on a membership 
basis with film bookings made up one year in advance. 


Inter-American Activities 


Francis Alstock, formerly assistant to John Hay 
Whitney, has been appointed to succeed Mr. Whitney 
as director of the motion picture division of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Mr 
Whitney has become a captain in the Army Air Corps 
and is now on active duty in the intelligence branch 

Many new short subjects with direct anti-Ax's 
propaganda content are planned for circulation in Latin 
American countries. These will be produced in Holly 
wood from ideas suggested by Washington and Latin 
\merican sources through the office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American affairs, headed by Nelson Rocke 
feller. The Coordinator is also planning the exchange 
of U. S. Army training films with the military staffs 
translated 


of our neighbor republics. These will be 


into Spanish and Portuguese, shipped to South 
America, and shown by U. S. military attaches to the 
general staffs and war colleges. 

In the non-theatrical held, the motion picture division 
has released several additional 16mm sound films for 
distribution in the United States. Titles of the most 
recent are: 4 Line from Yucatan, Argentine Soil, 
Columbia Crossroads of the Americas, Fiesta of the 
Hills, Fire and Water, Jungle Quest for the Great 
Stone Heads, Mexico Builds a Democracy, Sky Dancers 
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New Films for the New School Year! 


ABBOTT and COSTELLO 


in the hilarious, tuneful feature 


ONE NIGHT IN THE TROPICS 


Fast-moving, colorful comedy with Allan Jones and Nancy Kelly in the 
cast. Many other 16 mm. Sound UNIVERSAL Features available. Advance 
location approval required. 


Another GUTLOHN Scoop! 


Ignace Jan PADEREWSKI 


in his only motion picture 


MOONLIGHT SONATA 


Immortalizing the genius of the greatest pianist of all time in a delightful 
tale of music and romance. Paderewski plays: POLONAISE,. A FLAT 
MAJOR, OP.53; SECOND HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY: MINUET IN 
G MAJOR: MOONLIGHT SONATA. 


7 Reels. 16mm. Sound. Study Guides Available 
Send for Catalog of 2500 Entertainment and Educational Subjects. 





HOW TO READ A MAP 


Map reading made simple. Shows how 
to interpret geographical and military 
maps. Explains use of symbols. An excel- 
lent training film. | reel, 16 mm. silent. 


5 


MIDDLE EAST 


Depicting the vital necessity for Britain 
to hold the Middle East against Axis 
forces. With maps and animation. | 
reel, 16 mm. sound. 


_ ¢ 
HEAVIER THAN AIR 


Describes the various types of gases and 
how to meet the danger from each. | 
reel, 16 mm. sound. 


4 


FIRE GUARD 


Approved method of combatting in- 
cendiary bombs. This film commended 
by O.C.D. 3 reels, 16 mm. silent. 

5 








Ubi. O Lutte $uc. 


16 mM 
SEER soo Py pf 5c 


TARGET FOR TONIGHT 


Filmed under fire by the R.A.F. Authentic 
—thrilling. 5 reels, 16 mm. sound. This 
film and other OEM and INTER-AMER- 


ICAN films available on service charge 
































basis. 
25 West 45th Street Dept. E-9 New York 
of Papantla, Sunday in the Valley of Mexico, Thi 
Bounteous Earth. These subjects are available, free SaOM THE ALEUTIANS 30 BAWAR, VERw Saar = 
; : ae Oe SAMOA RUNS THE PACIFIC DEFENSE LINE OF DEMOC- 
of charge, from the Ofhce of the Coordinator of RACY. AT NO OTHER TIME HAS A KNOWLEDGE OF 
Inter-American Offairs, 444 Madison Avenue, New THE HISTORY AND LOCATION OF THE POSSESSIONS OF 


York City, from State University Extension Libraries, 


and other depositories 
Films Speed Up Army Training 


By using training films to supplement drill, manuals 
and textbooks, soldiers are being trained now in 40 pet 
cent less time than it took in 1917, according to Colonel 
Melvin E. Gillette, commanding officer of the Army 
Signal Corps photographic division. 


American Education Week 


EDUCATION For FREE MEN is the theme of the 22nd 


annual observance of American Education Week, 
November 8-14. This theme is most fitting at a time 
when the entire world is at war to determine whethet 
freedom or tyranny shall prevail among men 
American Education Week is a time for a concerted 
effort on the part of all school systems throughout tl 
nation to help the public understand why educatio 
more and not less important as a result of the urgency) 
of the war effort. It is a time for interpreting to tl 
people what the schools are contributing to the wat 
effort and the part that they must play in the peac 
that is to follow after military victory is achieved. 
The National Education Association has prepared 
materials to assist local school systems 1n the obset 


vance, among which are posters, leaflets, stickers, 





THE UNITED STATES BEEN SO IMPORTANT. 
TERRITORIAL POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—a i°mm 
two reel sound film covering in detail the history and acquisit'on of the in- 
sular possessions of the United States, and of Alacka and the Canal Zone. 
Also 

TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 178% 
TO 1853—depicting the growth of the United States frcm Colcnial infancy 
to full cont:nental status. 


THE CAUSES AND IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF THE FIRST WORLD 
WAR—the story of the beginning and temporary end of ihe first World War. 


Write for descriptive literature 








INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


52 VANDERBILT AVE. NEW YORK 





manuals, plays and other materials, A 35mm _ sound 
motion picture trailer, “Education for Free Men,” nar- 
rated by Lowell Thomas, can be obtained for showing 

local theaters. Write to the National Education 
\ssociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., for complete information. 


Documentary Film Group Disbands 

Che Association of Documentary Film Producers is 
suspending all activities for the duration of the war 
since a majority of its members have been called to 
active war service, either military or governmental, and 
are unable to carry on the work of this group. The 
publication of its monthly news letter, Documentary 
Film News, will cease for the present. 
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NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


Conducted by L. C. LARSON 


Instructor in School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Ring of Steel 


(Office of War Information, Washington, D. C.) 10 
minutes, lomm. sound. Produced by OEM Film Unit. Sale 
price approximately $8.00. Apply to distributor for list of 
depositories. 

Spencer Tracy speaks Wallace Russell’s prose poem 
about the American Soldier with dignity and masterful 
ability while a musical score by Morton Gould and scenes 
of American battlegrounds, monuments, and modern 
material progress lend reality to the story of the in- 
credibly swift growth of America. 

Scenes of Concord Bridge, Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, 
Ticonderoga, Niagara, Lake Champlain, Manhattan, King’s 
Mountain, and Yorktown punctuate the story of how the 
American Soldier carried arms for the rights of man and 
to establish the frontier of freedom. 

How the American Soldier made safe the way for 
expansion of the growing nation from the Rio Grande to 
the 49th parallel, and west to the Pacific; how he fought in 
blue and grey for union and peace; how with his engineers 
and medical corps he conquered the Yellow Jack in Cuba, 
joined the Oceans at Panama, and licked the Mississippi 
floods, are parts of America’s greatness. Sculptored in 
bronze, the American Soldier, standing fast among his 
wounded comrades, is shown as “he held like a rock at 
the Marne.” 

Finally, the American Soldier is pictured as he answers 
today’s call to arms for freedom—by ones, by squads, 
by companies, regiments, armies he is shown—West 
Pointer, regular, rookie—rifleman, cannoneer, skier, en- 
gineer, gunner, tankman, scout, signalman, mechanic, 
flyer—America’s citizen-soldiers forming a ring of steel 
around democracy. Out of 120,000,000 Americans, one 
soldier for every hundred today—two or three for every 
hundred tomorrow if need be. 

CoMMITTEE APPRAISAL: This brief account of the influence 
of the army on American history is a superior film for the 
glorification of the accomplishments of the American soldier. 
While some of the generalizations which students may draw 
from this film may not be compatible with the role which may 
be waiting for America in the post-war world, it is, never- 
theless, an excellent film for classroom, assembly and adult 
use for the duration of the war. 


Democracy in Action 


(Office of War Information, Washington, D. C.) 11 min- 
utes, 16mm. sound. Produced by United States Department of 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. The 
comments and criticisms of both are cordially invited. 

Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write L. C. Larson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, giving details as to length, content, 
date on which the film was issued, basis of availability, 
prices, producer, and distributor. They will be informed 
of the first open date when the Teacher Committee will 
review the films. The only cost to producers for the 
service is the cost of transporting the prints to and 
from Bloomington. This Cost Must Be Borne By The 


Producers. 











Assisted by LLOYD F. EVANS 
and CAROLYN GUSS 


Extension Division 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


\griculture. Sale price approximately $8.00. 

\ portrayal of the way the American farmer is using thi 
three essentials—men, machines, land—to win the Battle of 
Production. 

Che film opens with the President delivering his war mes 
sage to Congress. Scenes of tanks and ships in action, and 
farmers planting, cultivating, and harvesting, emphasize the 
importance of the President’s plea for an adequate Battle of 
Production. 

\t the out-break of war, the United States had reserves 
which had been built up under the ever-normal granary plan 
Farmers under the auspices of the AAA meet, discuss, and 
vote to control this production to insure a potential supply of 
more needed commodities. With the capacity to grow. the 
corn to form a mile wide belt six times around the world, to 
grow the cotton that could hang on a clothesline 134 times 
around the earth, they pledged themselves to provide more soy 
beans, flax, milk, and eggs. Vegetables are canned for civilian 
use, for military use, and for Allies receiving assistance unde 
the lend-lease act. The amount of these essential foods neces 
sary to feed an American soldier for a week is given 

The film concludes with the suggestion that the American 
farmer will play his part in providing free homes, free schools, 
free people working together, and an abundance of food for 
fighters, workers, for our Allies, and others—all to keep 


Democracy In Action. 


COMMITTEE APPRAISAL: The basic theme is that farmers 
working together in democratic ways will and can _ produce 
enough food to feed both America and our allies Teachers 
in the social studies will be interested in the use of the film 
as a background for a discussion of the application of the 
democratic processes to areas of cooperative action between 
the government and other economic groups. Farmers person 
f America at wat! 


ally answering the challenge of the needs « 
add to the authenticity of the film 


Columbus 


(Hoffberg Productions, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 
City) 12 minutes, 16mm. silent. Sale price $10.00. Apply to 
distributor for rental sources 

Motion pictures of shadowgraphs enacted by students of 
Woodland School first show Christopher Columbus as a lad, 
fascinated by the tales of sailors and traders, studying maps 
and charts and dreaming of new worlds to conquer 

Then he is represented in, audience with Queen Isabella of 
S$ pain, who appoints him admiral and provides him with thre 
ships. He loads the ships, and on August 3, 1492, they set sail 
for the great beyond. For weeks the ships sail westward. An 
animated map shows Columbus’ first voyage. The crew threatens 
to mutiny and pleads to turn back; Columbus persuades his 
men to sail on and at dawn on October 12, seventy days afte! 
embarking from Spain, land is sighted and the entire crew r¢ 
joices. Columbus gives thanks to God. Having gone ashore, 
Columbus lays claim to the land in the name of the Queen of 
Spain. His men make friends with the Indians and trade with 


them. Thinking he had reached India, Columbus begins his 
search for gold. 

No riches found and the Santa Maria wrecked, early in 
January, 1493, he sets sail for Spain in the Nina and soon 1s 


joined by the Pinta. The terrible storm encountered on the 
return voyage is shown after which he and his men land at 
Palos. Columbus then has a second audience with Queen 
Isabella who persuades him to make two more voyages 


(Concluded on page 282) 
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FILMOSOUND UTILITY 
This compact, precision-built projector has 
every feature required for finest reproduction 
of 16mm. sound and silent motion pictures. 
School-proved stamina; simplicity of operation. 






MODERNIZE YOUR FILMOSOUND 
NOW—FOR “BETTER PERFORMANCE" 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


Improve the performance of your projector 
with the addition of new features of current 
models. Cleaning, lubricating, adjusting— 
and repairing, if necessary—are also sug- 
gested, for greater efficiency. Use this eco- 
nomical service to keep your Filmosound in 
fine condition. Cost is reasonable. See your 
dealer for complete information on mod- 
ernizing and reconditioning. 





phases: 





LIBERIA—AFRICA’S ONLY NEGRO REPUBLIC: 
10-minute sound film showing people, 
industries, products, schools, transporta- 
tion—with primitive and civilized phases 
in proper relationship. 


THE REAL HAWAII and PUERTO RICO: 
10-minute sound films—in color or black- 
and-white. Economic and social approach 
to island life and defense. 


TARGET FOR TONIGHT: Stirring 50-min- 
ute documentary of bomb raid on German 


Bell 
Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Wash- 
ington,D.C.;London. 
Established 1907. 


& Howell Co., 


Chicago, Ilinois 











PRECISION-MADE B 
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MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 
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Ube € Howell 


Y Name 


Address 


City 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1817 Larchmont Avenue 


Without obligation, please send me, free: 
Films That Fight for Freedom; 
Filmosound Library Catalog Supplement 1942-A. 
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target. Just completed major theatrical 
run. Most other British documentary films 
also obtainable through the Filmosound 
Library. 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE FILMS: The best of 
those produc by private and govern- 
ment sources now available. 

A complete list of all available new films 
—educational, recreational, and inspira- 
tional—as well as the latest supplement to 
Filmosound rental catalogs will be mailed 
you free. Simply fill out coupon. 


Race ee ee ee 


ae ES 9-42 
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SERIES 
FILMS TO HELP WIN THE WAR 











Planned Purposeful Picture 
That Answer the Question, 


"What Can | Do to Help Win the War?” 


Inspiring Film Drama- 
tization of the American 
Family’s Campaign for 


RY/ War Salvage. What every 
C70 e man, woman and child 
Yl can do! 
CK * 
oo Dramatic story of Amer- 
ica’s Civilian Fire Fight- 
ers; the need for more 


volunteers; actual train- 
ing: A picture with a 


FOR DEFENSE punch! 
1 Reel Each—16MM Sound—Rental $1.50 —Sale $25 
Complete Descriptive Folders Available. 











*% ALSO x 
Write for New, Comprehensive, Free Catalog: 


“MOVIES TO HELP WIN THE WAR!" 


BRANDON FILMS “.0'0"2"" 











FREE GOVERNMENT 
DEFENSE FILMS 


especially for schools 


and a gigantic library of entertainment and 
educational pictures. |!6mm Sound & Silent. 


SWANK’S MOTION PICTURES 


620 NO. SKINKER BLVD. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








FATHER HUBBARD EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


—16 mm Sound — 

Bring the NEWS FRONT to your Classroom. United States—Alaska— 
Canada—Mexico—Central and South America—Europe—Asia—Africa— 
Australia—New Zealand—East Indies—Singapore. 
Geography—History—Industry—Arts—Crafts 
Write Dept. E for Catalog and Rental Rates. 


FATHER HUBBARD EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. Santa Clara, Calif. 








SLIDES General Science.................... 11 rolls 

Principles of Physics........... .. 7 Polls 

3S MM. principles of Chemistry... 8 rolls 

F EL M Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 
Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, &% Suffern, New York 











SAVE FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
AND FOR YOUR COUNTRY! 


Rent your films in bulk for this school 
year. You can show the very best of audi- 
torium or classroom programs for the price 
O° e ei be of mediocre films. 

Pay us part of your bill in defense stamps. 


Write us for details of the 1942-43 War 
Time Special Offer and free catalogue. 


Visti 


DISTRIBUTORS 


204 Empire Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Peo. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN 2 
MESSAGES USE RADIO MATS 


50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. Write for Free Sample 


Accept no substitute. RADIO-MAT SLIDE ce.. Inc. 


1819 Broadway. Dept. V, New York City 


= 
— 
4 
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ox 
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Again through the use of an animated map the routes of the 
second and third voyages (1493 and 1498) are designated. Be 
cause of false gossip carried to the ears of Queen Isabella by 
enemies of Columbus, she orders his arrest, and he is 
brought back to Spain in chains. Queen Isabella sets him fre¢ 
and punishes his enemies, but Columbus never recovers from 
the humiliation. He makes a fourth and disastrous voyage 
which is again represented by an animated map. Columbus 
as a forgotten and lonely old man is shown in retirement at 
Seville 

COMMITTEE APPRAISAI Recommended for use in elemen 
tary classes as an interesting and faithful. account of the story 
of Columbus. Teachers will find this film suggestive both to 
themselves and their students in coping with the problems of 
creative dramatics. The staging and direction of student ac- 
tors and the preparation of sets, especially in miniature, are to 
be complimented 


Coal for Victory 


Bituminous Coal Consumers’ Council Washington, D. ( 
5 minutes, 16mm. sound Apply to distributor for list of 
depositories. 

Emphasizes the need for conservation of coal in order 
that our victory program will not be slowed down by a 
shortage of this vital natural resource 

The manpower, machinery, and critical materials re 
cuired for coal mining are illustrated by scenes of coal 
heing blasted from the mine and loaded into underground 
cars by mechanical shovels. Our country’s vital need for 
coal to run trains, to produce steel, to heat private homes, 
to make artificial gas for cooking, and some of the many 
products and derivatives obtained from coal are described. 

Chemists are shown determining the B. T. U. or heat 
content of coal by burning coal in crucibles and analyzing 
the residue. Diagrams give the chemical analysis of good 
bituminous coal. Wasteful methods of firing a furnace 
allowing ashes to accumulate in the ash pit, removing all 
ashes from the grate, and putting fresh coal on top ot 
burning coal—are illustrated by animation. This is followed 
with a demonstration of the proper way to fire a furnace 
What would happen to the war effort if America did not 
have enough coal is pointed out as trains, ships, steel 
mills, and other vital transportation facilities and industrial 
processes are stopped through the use of trick photography. 
The film closes with an appeal to home owners to save coal 
for victory 

CoMMITTEE AppRAISAL: A good short subject for consumer 
education on how to use coal intelligently. It is of particular 
interest to anyone, youngster or adult, who must fire a furnace 
ir stove. Science teachers will prefer to use a more technical 
2? minute film from the same source with the title of “Know 
Your Coal.” 


Romance of Robert Burns 


(Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 43d Street, New York 
City) 17 minutes, 16mm. technicolor sound. Produced by 
Warner Bros. Pictures. Three year lease $100.00. Apply to 
distributor for rental sources. 

The picture opens with views of the Scottish heather where 
Bobby Burns grew to manhood and penned his immortal bal- 
lads. The musical accompaniment is one of Burns’ folk mel- 
odies, “Auld Lang Syne.” 

[The scene shifts to a village tavern where groups of men 
are drinking and talking. Burns’ neighbors declare that Burns 
writes poetry from his heart but has done nothing about hav- 
ing it published. Burns leaves the tavern to meet his sweet- 
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heart, Jeanne. In none too friendly a conversation Burns in 
forms his sweetheart of his intentions to leave tomorrow by 
post for Edinborough where his poems are to be published 
Even though Jeanne is pleased by the prospects of 
she does not trust him with the lovely ladies in Edinborough’s 


society and threatens not to bid him farewell on the morrow 
However, with some misgivings, Jeanne does see him off 
Burns is next shown in a fox hunt. He takes time out t 


make love to a beautiful lady and is observed by a young nobl 
man who apparently does not approve At the hunt dinner the 
lords and ladies have begun to tire of Burns’ unpolished man 
ners, the chasm between their background and his, and his lack 
of appreciation of the worth of nobility. To their taunting re 
marks he replies with fiery lines from his poetry. Finally ir 
self-defense he rises and recites with deep emotion “A Man’s a 
Man for a’ That.”’ This ts too much for the nobility who had 
received the plowboy into their midst, and at the conclusion of 
the recitation one young dandy challenges Burns to a duel 
To the surprise and discomfiture of his opponent, Burns 
chooses fists for weapons, asks to fight it out there and then, 
and easily downs his opponent 

The next day Burns leaves by coach for his na 
En route he learns that Jeanne is to marry the man of her 


father’s choice on that very afternoon. In the village the prey 
arations for the wedding progress, and the procession wends 
its way through the streets heralded by the bagpipers. Ther 
back to Burns, who bribes the driver to quicken the speed of 
the horses and to take “the high road.” After a eadlong ane 
precipitous ride he arrives at the church just in time to snat« 
the bride from her intended groom and clain | 

The film closes with the \ lovers reunited ig ¢ 
joyfully singing “Auld Lang Syne.” 

COMMITTEE APPRAISA Xather than an authentic account 
of the life of Robert Burns, the film presents a dramati 
fictionized interpretation of the incidents in the life of the 
Scottish bard. Recommended for classes in English literature 
to stimulate interest in and appreciation for Burns and_ hi 
poetry. The film makes Burns a real man; recreates the 
customs, manners, tempo, and class differences of the people 1 
whose time the poet lived: discloses the sophistt ind sn | 
bery of the nobility; and, therefore, should be tremends 
help in understanding and appreciating the farmer-poet 


Marine Corps Seeks Instructional Films 


as received the tollow1 
Major, LU. S. Marine 


Corps, Marine Corps Photographic Section, Quan 


EDUCATIONAI SCREI 
letter from Franklin Adreon, Jr., 
tico, Virginia, with request that it be publicised in our 


columns: 


“There are many non-military motion pictures and 
filmstrips in instruction—Science, Geography, et 
which would be of value in the training of U. S 
Marine Corps. The Photographic Section, Marin 
Corps Schools, in which all Marine Corps visual 
education is centered, desires to maintain a complete 


Interested 


file on such films, with purchase details 
educational producers and distributors are asked 

send their catalogues and lists. Any industrial firms 
who have made their own subjects, and believe that 
they would be of value to the Marine Corps are 
also asked to send synopses and purchast de tails, ad 
dressing them to me at the above address to th 


attention of the Distribution Section. The Sectior 


asks to prey 1eW subjec ts betore procure nt: sé nae 1 


to assume transportation charges.” 


We are very happy to cooperate in making th 
Marine ( orps film needs known to our film producers 
and distributors. 


publication, 


SOUTH AMERICA 
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A Program of 


VISUAL TEACHING 


ORIGINAL, TIMELY ~ 
INSTRUCTIVE 





COMPLETE NEW KIT 


Designed to promote good will and 
a better understanding of our South 
American neighbors. 


Correlated and specifically integrated with 
geography textbooks. Simple to use, compre- 
hensive, flexible, economical of teacher’s time 
and effort. Accurate in details. 

Prepared under expert guidance of well- 
known educational leaders and outstanding 
classroom teachers. 


The South American Kit contains 
@ 5 Film Strips (35 mm) 


® 6 beautifully illustrated Colored Charts 
(Size 27” x 41”) 


® A Diorama showing an Amazon Jungle scene 


® Set of 88 Adhesive Symbols showing such subjects 
as Trade & Commerce, Lumbering, etc. 


® Outline Map of South America (27” x 41”) 
® Set of 36 photographs 
® A Teacher’s Guide with background and informa- 


tion on each aid. 


Complete KIT enclosed in a permanent 
carrying case. $22.50 f.o.b. New York 








United States Geography Kit 


Contains similar set of Visual Teaching Aids specifically 
correlated with approved courses of study and basic 
textbooks on United States Geography. 


Price of Kit — $15.00 








Write for Booklet E 


FOLEY & EDMUNDS, wc. 


480 LexiNGTON Avenue, New York 
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Cuvient CFilm — Neuss 


@ Castte Fits, Inc., 30 Rockefeller emphasizing important safety rules tor 
Plaza, New York City, has produced civilians during a raid. Refuge rooms 
three important new films on home de and necessary equipment are dis- 
fense, in cooperation with the United cussed. 

States Office of Civilian Defense. All 


; Civilian Fire Fighters—covering the 
are available in l6mm and 8mm silent Bah dalls take ; 
- me organization ot auxiliary tire-hghting 
versions, as well as l6mm sound. The ' 
, units as well as specific instruc 
subjects are: 


tions on fire-fighting methods It 

Air Raid Alert— illustrating the di shows how to deal with the thermite 
vers duties and functions of wardens incendiary bomb, how to open doors 
during warnings and actual air raids in burning buildings. leg holds and 
It also instructs householders what to lock holds, types of hydrants, hose 


do in air raid alerts and blackouts, loading. 


The Civilian Serves—pointing out 
numerous ways in which civilians can 
do vital work in wartime: as messen 


gers, auxiliary police or firemen, at 





raid wardens, fire watchers, rescue 


squads, demolition crews. 


Scenes from Brandon releases: 


Latest Castle releases to come trom “Shceck Troops for Defense” (top) 
the battle front are “Scrap for Victory” (bottom) 
Midway and Coral Sea Battles—an 
authentic record of the air-sea strug participation on the part ot men, 
gle in the Pacific, Highlights are the women, and children 
bombing of a Jap heavy cruiser, and \ new group of features and shorts 
the role the Lexington played in smash is being released by Brandon Films 
ing the Jap invasion fleet betore its as part of their 1942-43 program ot 
explosion and sinking [’'nited Nations at War Sertes. Che 


new films in 16mm _ sound include 


Fight for Egypt—containing amaz 





ing desert fighting scenes, filmed at Under Siege—1 reel—a stirring pot 
short range. Tank attacks, rescue of traval of Russia’s all-out detense ro 
damaged tanks, bombers diving and vides graphic lessons as to how a 
dropping their load on enemy equip whole people—military and civitiat 
ment, and huge guns in action af- urban and rural—can help to bring 
ford spectacular — shots. Front-line ibout eventual defeat of the invading 
first-aid stations care tor the wound Nazis 

ed. A British convoy is seen fighting Czecho-Slovakia Marches On— | 
its way from Gibraltar under _ terrific reel—a cheerful account of the gifted 
attack by Axis planes aih teseke Casts ia cnllc whe on 

being trained to regain thet 


Washington In Wartime is another 








timely Castle film. It is an up-to-the —— 
minute record of action in the city, Red Tanks—6 reels—a_ dramatit 
showing intimate meetings ot wat tory of Russia's modern tat bri 
leaders President Roosevelt. \dmi gades battling the Nazis on the most 
ral King, General Marshali, Donald Nossal war front in hist 
Nelson, and others—and the busy @ Ficms. Ixcorporatep, 330 West 42nd 
War Agencies where thousands of Street. New York City, announces th 
workers are employed addition to its sound film library, 
he first full-length Technicolor sub 
@ Brannon Fitms,. INc., 1600 Broad ject to be made available in 16mm 
way, New York City, has in production size. namely Max Fleisher’s animate 
a series of “Films to Help Win_ the cartoon feature 
War” under the title America Calling! Gulliver’s Travels—6 reels based 
The films are available in 16mm and on the famous storv by Jonathan Swift 
35mm sound, one reel each in length telling of the amusing adventures 
Shock Troops for Defense stresses which befall Gulliver when he is ship 
the need for a _ strong, nationwide wrecked on the island of the Lilipu 
auxiliary fire corps, and volunteers for tians 
such an organization. The purpose of ®@ Post Pictures Corporation, 723 
this subject is to popularize the im Seventh Avenue, New York City, is now 
portant role of auxiliary fire fighters distributing its new catalog (Volume 5), 
and to stimulate participation in the describing 16mm _ sound film releases 
Civilian Defense Program Che catalog contains a large and divert 
Scrap for Victory, second in the sified selection of short subjects as well 
" series, deals with the problem ot what as full length features made by ma e 
every person can do tor the nation producers, selected for their educational! 
wide salvage campaign. The picture and recreational appeal. Post has ex 
Shots from Castle Defense Films: was made in cooperation with the clusive distribution rights on the com 
“Air Raid Alert” (top) War Production Board, Division of plete list. . 
“Civilian Fire Fighters” (center) Industrial Salvage (N. Y. Region) and Special attention is directed to 4 
“The Civilian Serves” (bottom) is designed to stimulate widespread group of films including the Port 0 
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Call series, Poctic Gems Svint NICS 
Stone and Flip the Frog series, as well 
as to substantial reductions which hav 
been made in the price of a number of 
pictures heretofore listed 

The catalog can be obtained b 
writing Post Pictures Corporatio! 
®@ Water O. Gurtiown, Inc... 25 W 
45th St.,. New York Cit unnounces the 


release of the following new pictures 
Target for Tonight—5 reels—iamed 
British documentary filmed under fire 
telling the story of an RAF raid on 
Germany from the plotting of the ob 
jective to the joyous return of the last 
plane. This unique motion picture, 
with its cast consisting of fliers and 
ground staff, is one ot the great pi 





the bombers— 
from “Target for Tonight” 


Fueling and loading 


tures of this war. Authentic and thrill 


ing, it proves that truth can be mort 
exciting than fiction 
Middle East—a one-reel sound short 


of unusual significance, depicting the 
vital necessity for Britain to hold the 
Middle East against Axis torces. Witl 
maps and animation 

Mask Making a silent reel on one 


of America’s 


oldest arts, produced by 
Remo Bufano, famed odern mak 
of masks, who has created almost 
three thousand papier-mache masks 
His masks have been used by the 
New York Metropolitan Opera House, 
the circus and others 
How To Read a Map—!1 reel silent 


geograp| 


showing how to interpret 


ical and military maps. Profuse witl 
drawings. Suitable for both school and 
general us¢ 

The Office of Emergency Manag 
ment films, as well as the Inter 
American series are also obtainabk 
through Gutlohn on a s«¢ ice charge 
basis. 
® THe Manse Fi_m Liprary, 1521 Dana 
Avenue, Cincinnati, is handling the re 
lease in 16mm sound, of 

The Last Days of Pompeii—10() reels 


—an RKO production, with cast head 


ed by Basil Rathbone and Preston 
Foster. A strong religious theme is 
Interwoven in the story which por 


trays the grandeur, greed and cruelty 
of Roman civilization, and the destruc 
tion of Pompeii by Mt. Vesuvius 


a | Pi F ( Zo Cf 
t street, as issued Ol 
1 t No. 4t 1 116-1 ve Lata 
I supple covers latest a 
( [le ire libra 
l eatures t subjects. O 
subjects are 
Our Town—7 re: the ited Art 
t production of the memorabl« Pu 
e play hornton Wilder 
t ¢ Martha S tt 
Keyboard Concerts—one-reel : 
| lassics pre tins the Gal ( 
Piano | ble in special at 
gements of master-composl 
tions, including tist Life by Strauss, 
Minute Waltz b Chopin, Schubert's 
Moment Musical haikowsky’s Troi- 
i Rachmanine Prelude in G 
Mit and Flight the Bumble-bec¢ 
D Ri skv-Korsakoff 
Complete desct pti listings of Ideal’s 
tr f lon bal and silent al 
8mm _ silent fils e contained in_ the 
116-page 22nd Edition, Supplements No 
l and 2, the Victor Film Supplement 
and the new Supplement No. 4, any o1 
all hich will be furnished film users 
by equest direct t [deal Pictures ( 
poration 
M@ Bett & How COMPANY 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, reports many 
idditions to the Filmosound Library, 
among which are 
This Was Modern Poland—1 reel, 
sours made just betore the Nazi in 





( reveals 


i 1K stec 
coal mune (Gdynia harbor in 
ta tiol and to farms lactories, 
‘ t il and rel ‘ fe in the r’o 
epubli { by Hitler's 
quest 
Cruising the Grand Canyon—1 reel 
und and color \merica’s greatest 
tural spectacle trom a most 
sual angle 1 boat tossing throug! 
tremendous whirl as it travels 
the Colorado River through the Can 
to Lake Mead and Boulder Dam 
New subjects are constantly being 
added to a series of museum films on 
which the Bell & Howell Film Divis 
ion have collaborated with the pro 
ducers—scientists in outstanding mu 
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PROTECT FILMS cuimte 


SCRATCH 








Movies etRles sTuts ES. STAINS 
a s FINGER 
VAP RATE Fiieeste 
% > 
Vreeaw” 





ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER 


VAPORATECO..INC. BELL & HOWELL CO. 
130 West 46th St. 180! Larchmont, Chicage 
New York, N.Y. 716N. Labrea, Hollywood 


L 
woOoD PRO 
DUCERSDO 


seums ol This 


avail- 
black-and-white, 


America. series, 


able in color and 


cover not only wildlife in its natural 
habitat but the preparation ot the 
finished museum exhibit. One of the 
latest releases in this group 1s: 

Pea Fowl of Indo-China—1 reel 
sound—produced by John W. Moyer, 
Field Museum ot Natural History, 
Chicago. Every step in the prepara- 


tion of a habitat group is shown, trom 
unpacking of the skins to the finished 
exhibit. 
Films that 
listed in a 


Fight for Freedom are 
red-white-and-blue illustrated 
Bell & Howell. 
They are classified into ten distinct fields 
in Which motion pictures are aiding in 


broadside just issued by 


the defense effort, namely: war reports 
by newsreel cameramen, civilian defense, 
principles, aviation, indus- 
training, first aid, vic- 
tory gardening, life of friendly neigh- 


democratic 
trial emergency 
and 

of 
upon 
Filmsound 


general education 
education. 
can be 


Bell & 


religion, 
morale-building 
folder 


bors, 
Ce pies 
obtained free 


Howell 


this 
request to 
Library 

@ Erpr Inc., 1841 
Broadway, has released new 16mm sound 
films which will be particularly valuable 
to Social Studies 


LASSROOM FILMS, 


“’ 


and History classes. 


Colonial Expansion—1 re e 1]—pre- 


sents events in the colonial expansion 


of North America from 1492 to 1763 
by means of animated drawings and 
interpolation scenes. French, English, 
Dutch, and Spanish conflicts in the 
founding of southern, New England, 
middle, and West Indies colonies are 
depicted. Development of industry, 
inter-colonial and foreign trade, and 
the extension of settlement are pic- 
tured. 
The Industrial Revolution—1 reel 


describes the lot of man prior to the 


machine age, depending mostly on 
muscular effort with which to do work. 
It compares methods of work from 
the time of the first steam-powered 
loom to the modern Diesel electric- 
powered locomotive. Animation points 
out the mechanical advantage of ma- 
chines. Cause and effect relationships 
are treated with respect to their social 


and economic implications. 


The Airplane Changes Our World 


Map—1! reel—gives a clear overview of 
the evolution of maps, with particular 
reference to the effect which the air- 


plane has had on distance, direction and 
time concepts in map making and inter- 
pretation Distortions of all of 
maps are illustrated, including the pro- 
of Mercator, Mollweide and 
The of latitude and 
longitude as devices to measure distances 


types 


jections 


(,oode. concepts 


and locate points on the earth’s surface, 
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are presented in accurate detail. The 
Great Circle route is traced, and airplane 
and steamship travel distances are com- 
pared. In conclusion, the film points out 
that our thinking with regard to the 
world about us must be revised to con 
form with the tremendous implications 
of modern air travel. 


@ Harvarpn Fitm Service, Basement 
Germanic Museum, Frisbie Place, Cam 
bridge, Mass., is offering three films on 
Aeronautics for rental, namely: 


Smoke Streams—2 reels, silent 
produced by Charles Townsend Lud- 
ington and released by The Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia. This is a de 
tailed, technical film on aerodynamics 
for college and engineering school 
courses. Types of airfoils and their 
effects are visually shown by means 
of streams of smoke flowing over their 
surfaces, photographed in a_ special 
two-dimensional flow wind tunnel. 
Theory of Flight 
duced by Erpi—illustrating the appli 
cation of physical laws to forces act- 


1 reel sound, pro- 


ing on airfoils, by means of wind tun- 
nel tests. Control of airplane move- 
ments is demonstrated in pitching, 
rolling, and yawing. 

Problems of Flight—another Erpi 
film intended as a companion reel to 
the preceding subject. It describes 
the use of the controls in taking off, 
climbing, banking, stalling, diving, 
gliding, and landing. 


@ DeVry 
new, revised and enlarged edition of their 
film catalog. It lists and describes hun 


CoRPORATION, has issued a 


dreds of 16mm sound and silent educa- 
tional films, carefully classified as to 
subject matter. Lesson guides are fur- 
nished. The attractive 44-page catalog 
will be furnished free to users of educa- 
tional films, and fer 25c to others, on 
request to DeVry Films and Labora- 
tories, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 


® Orrictat Firms, Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, has released an 
informative reel on the arctic air lanes, 
the route that may mean Victory, under 
the title: 


Wings for Victory—in 16mm sound 
or silent, 8mm silent. In addition to 
portraying the importance of aviation 
in the Canadian Dominion, the film 
tells of the northern route to Europe 
and Asia, and of practical transporta- 
tion in the future. Depicted are the 
airfields which first sprang up from 
snow-covered pastures, isolated weath- 
er stations where resolute men check 
the elements against scientific equip- 
ment, and, finally, bombers being fer- 
ried to Britain by way of the north. 

Official Films also present a series 
of six animated cartoons featuring the 
popular and humorous character, “Flip 
the Frog:” Jail Birds, Movie Mad, The 
Village Barber, Stormy Seas, The 
Cuckoo Murder Case, The _ Village 
Smitty. 








The Educational Screen 


Stmong the Producers 


Visual Teaching Kit 
On South America 


Foley & Edmunds, 
ington Avenue, New York City, have 
of Visual 


Inc., 480 Lex 


prepared a timely “Kit 
South 
similar to the previously announced 
Kit on the United States 
of this latest kit are: 


Teaching Aids on America,” 


Contents 


Film Strips—Brazil; Argentina, Para- 
guay and Uruguay; Ecuador and 
Colombia, 


Peru; Chile and_ Bolivia; 


Venezuela and the Guianas. These 
film strips consist of approximately 
forty frames and present the signifi 
cant geographic characteristics of the 
different countries and how they in 
fluence the activities, occupations and 
customs of the people. 

Charts (6) Titles are: South Amer- 
ica, The Land and Its Products; The 
People of South America; Transpor 
tation in South America; South Amer 
ica’s Trade with the United States; 
South 
standing Our Neighbors. 


American Costumes; Under- 


Diorama—A_ scene in the Amazon 
jungle region showing conditions of 
life and the activities of the inhabi 
tants of that region. Activities seen 
are rubber gathering, fishing with bow 
and arrow, baking cassava bread, etc. 

Adhesive 


eighty-eight symbols each on occupa- 


Set 2 sets ot 


Symbol 


tions, and principal industries. 

Outline Map of 
Showing Political Boundartes and River 
Systems—For use as a base map in 
connection with the adhesive symbols 
and other activities. 

A Set of Thirty-Six Photographs on 
South America—Activities and indus 
tries of the people not dealt with in 
the other materials; cultural contribu 
tions. 


South America, 


Teacher's Guide containing back 
ground information on each aid and 
suggestions to the teacher on use of 


materials. 


@ Fisner Bopy  Drvision, General 
Motors Corporation, General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich., has made another 
fishing picture starring Tony Accetta, 
professional bait and fly casting cham- 
pion, entitled: 

Let’s Go Fishing Again—2 reels, 
16mm. and 35mm. sound, on fly casting, 
produced as a sequel to “Let’s Go Fish- 
ing,” which was devoted to bait casting. 
\ccetta gives a masterful display of 
angling for bass, pan fish and trout 
with a fly rod, and discusses the type of 
bait to use under varying conditions. 

Conservation authorities hailed the 
first Fisher Body angling picture as a 
real contribution to fishing lore. With 
this in mind Fisher Body in producing 
the second picture has dwelt on shots 
designed in the interest of conservation. 


New Air-Flo Stereopton 

Phe Air-Flo Stereopton, presentin 
a new idea in design and utility, is an 
nounced by the GoldE Manufacturing 


Company, Chicago. It is a cool-oper- 
ating unit for showing standard stere 
opticon slides and takes up to 1000 


watt lamps. The motor-driven torced 


air cooling reduces cGperating tempera 





Stereopton for standard slides 


ture. The motor has oilite bearings 
for minimum wear and care, is asbes 
tos-wired and fully enclosed 

Other features of the machine are 
an easily adjusted, built-in tilting d 
vice in rubber padded base; pre-focus 
which cannot burn out; all 
patent 
heat-guard to protect oper 


socket 
steel bellows fully adjustable; 
ed wire 
ator; unbreakable all-steel slide car 
rier. Three ground and polished lenses 
are furnished. A push-pull adjustment 
for the lamp socket adjusts the beam 
spread for various lenses 

The Stereopton is 30 inches long 
and is finished in baked black wrinkle 
enamel. For further information, write 
to the GoldE Manufacturing Co., 1216 
W. Madison St., 


Chicago, II] 


Delivery Status of Radiant Screens 

lo school and industrial users of 
projection equipment, who may have 
the impression that projection screens 
in metal housings are no longer avail 
able, the Radiant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturers of Radi- 
ant “Hy-Flect” projection screens, an- 
nounce that they will be able to supply 
tripod, wall and ceiling type screens 
in all sizes from 30” x 40” to 14x 14, 


for immediate delivery, from stock. 


College Film Center Moves 


The College Film Center, and_ its 
joint enterprise, the International Film 
Bureau—operating as rental libraries 
of educational, documentary and _ for- 
eign films—have moved from 59 E. 
Van Buren Street to 84 E. Randolph 


Street in Chicago 


Lt. Bates at Great Lakes 


Carl E. Bates, formerly in charge of 
the Film Department of the DeVry Cor- 
poration, is now Lieutenant Bates, Di- 
Films at U. S. 
Lakes, 


rector of Educational 
Naval Training Station, Great 


Illinois 














